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life of an indundual as also of a nation, and that is 
why Gandhi saj's that life without politics is not 
a life worth living He regards all life as one, and 
therefore, his heart is overflowing not only with 
the milk of human-sympathy but with a great love 
for all sentient creatures He believes that every 
living soul has a tender chord in him which can be 
struck by the soul-force of others, and since politics 
IS the greatest sphere of human-activity, therefore, 
politics must be spiritualized This is the only 
efiFective way of saving humanity from disaster, from 
death-dance, from the all-consuming fire of human- 
passions, and from racial hatred and ill-will The dist- 
raught and dumb-humanity takes kindly to his propen- 
sities, and practices and its heart beats in unison with 
his, but those who actually guide its destiny are not 
convinced of his lofty logic But the time is fast 
coming when they shall have to or else there will be 
a complete negation and total black-out of all the 
present day culture and civilization, and of all 
that IS good, great and grand in the life of man 

It IS why all the literary and virtually disposed 
souls of the world have begun to espouse the views 
of Mahatma Gandhi adapting them to their circum- 
stances and mental and moral equipment And Lala 
Ganpat Rai, B A (National) of the “Tribune”, has 
done a great service by collecting and editing the 
articles of those eminent personages of India ,and 
abroad who have expressed themselves on the 
diflFerent aspects of the life of this man in whom 
according to the late lamented Gokhale, ‘humanity 
has reached its highest water-mark ’ 

Gopi Chand Bhargciva 
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THE SAVIOUR 

BY REV JOHN HAYNE HOLMES 

“ A leader of his people unsupported by any outward 
authority a politician whose success rests on 
upon craft nor mastery of technical devices, but 
simply on the convincing power of his personality, 
a victorious fighter who always scorned the use 
of force a man of wisdom and humility armed 
with resolve and inflexible consistency who has 
devoted all his strength to upliftin » his people 
and the betterinent of their lot , a man who has 
confronted the brutality of Europe with the 
dignity of a simple human being and has thus at 
ail times risen superior Generations to come it 
may be, will scarcely believe that such one as this 
ever in flesh and blood walked upon this earth " 

Albert Einstein • 

Unforgetable was my first meeUng with Gandhi— 
in England, not in India ' Set against the background 
of the English scenei his presence took on a significance, 
dignity and sheet power which I would not have felt, 
so instantly at least, m his native land 

I was at Folkstope, in September 1931, on the eve 
of the Rooud. Table Goofetence, I was one of a small 
group— C f* Andrews, Reginald Reynolds and others— 
who greeted Gandhi on his landing from the Channel 
steamer I remember thinking, as the boat emerged 
slowly through the fog and ram, how Julius Caesar 
landed only a few toiles north from this spot, and 
William, the NoriOan only a few miles south Here 
was coming another conqueror— one who had neither 
arms nor armies, but a conquerer none-the-less 
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Gandhi was taller than I expected — I had thought 
of a man weighing less than a hundred pounds and of 
smaller stature His entrancing smile, his gentle voice, 
his deep and lustrous eyes were instantly apparent 
But it was his dress that was most conspicuous Here 
he was in the simple loin-cloth and folded ‘ khaddar 
shawl which he wore m India, bis legs bare to the 
thighs, and only same kind of sandals in his feet Was 
It possible that this was to be his garb in England — 
that he would sit at the great Round Table Conference 
thus arrayed Chilled to the bone from long waiting 
in the cold autumnal rain, I wondered if the Mahatma 
could survive such exposure to the noitnein climate 
And wonder became genuine alarm as I watched, his 
gaunt ' figure, under a ridiculous umbrella, striding 
through the downpour on the pier to his train 

It was not until later, when my excitement had 
somewhat quieted, that I realised the meaning of what 
I had seen This was India, and not merely Candhi, 
that was come to England Long since Gandhi had 
identified himself with the vast multitudes of the 
Indian people He had put on the clothing — a mere 
loin-cloth — of the poorest and humblest among them 
all, that no one of them that ought be left out — be left 
out By so doing he was not lowering himself to the de- 
pths of Indian degradation under the Empire, but lifting 
up the people, by the ineffable grace of his spirit, to 
the high level of his devotion to their common cause of 
emancipation Henceforth and for ever these were one 
Sq that It was India as well as Gandhi that I saw Had 
Gandhi idonned western clothes for his western journey, 
he wquld ,have left ^ the Indian people behind as un- 
worthy in their poverty and ignorance, to come and 
be heard in England, But this loin-cloth and shawl 
,of native weave were the outward and visible signs of 
, their I real presence. India was here, in her piteous 
, patience and heroic^ resolution. It was not 'one man, 
" however great, but three hundred and eighty millions 
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of human beings touched and ennobled by this man, 
with whom the Empire had now to deal ' 

All this was dramatised and therewith disclosed on 
the occasion when Gandhi was summoned to Buckingham 
Palace to meet the King and ‘ Emperor of India * It 
was discreetly whispered to the Mahatma that he 
should wear appropriate court dress for this augdsc 
ceremony With utter sweetness of temper, but a stern 
and dreadful finality, Gandhi said that he would wear 
only his familiar loin-cloth If this was unacceptable, 
he could not heed the summons to the royal presence " 
As all the world knows, it was Gandhi who won this 
duel of custom and costume Never in all the history 
of England bad any one come before the King in such 
array, But the masses of the Indian people could have 
done no better — nor could he who loved them and was 
leading them to liberty At that historic moment when 
Gandhi, clad in khaddar, stood tall and straight before 
George V, India was already free 

In all this we behold as it were a parable of what 
Ghandhi has done for India When m 1919, after his 
great achievement for his people in South Africa, he 
stepped to the forefront of national life at home, India* 
was servile and ashamed or altogether indifferent to 
her subject condition For more than a century and a ’ 
half the country had been an occupied country, and 
the people a conquered people English rule was 
supreme, English power predominant, English interests 
primal The Indian masses were among the most wretch- 
edly exploited on the earth, and they had not knowledge 
or spirit enough to care In the > 'stifling 'atmosphere ' 
of the ‘ Raj, ’ the last feeble gasp of self-respect ‘wa's ’ 
endad Imperialistic suffocation was complete 

This IS not to forget or to ignore the earlier move- 
ment of revolt among Indian liberals, led by such hero- 
ic men as Gokhale, Tilak and Lajpat Rai and already/, 
organized m the All-India National Congress (founded" 
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in 1F85). This was where and how the first efforts for 
national liberation had to begin ' But this early move- 
ment was distinctly an intellectual movement It was 
in the hands of the few men and women in India who 
were educated — and educated primarily along western 
lines The influence here were alien and not native — 
the democratic constitutions of the West, the speeches 
of John Bright, the writings of Herbert Spencer, the 
long and sacred traditions of English liberty. All of 
which means that this early movement, courageous and 
indispensable as it was, never even remotely touched the 
multitudes of the Indian people — the illiterate and starv- 
ing masses in the city slums and in the village huts There 
was simply no contact between the two The masses 
did not care, most of them did not know, what their so 
called leaders were doing The Congress in these 
early days was like a buildirg without foundation — a 
tree without roots It could never get anywhere until, 
like the prince in the fairy-tale, it touched the 
sleeping Indian people into life 

It was Gandhi who accomplished the magical task 
Others may actually receive the ultimate independ- 
ence of India but to Gandhi will belong the eternal 
glory of having made this independence possible For 
It was he who discovered, and proclaimed that the 
Indian people could not and indeed should not, be free 
until they were themselves fit to be free. And it was 
he who defined fitness in terms of eastern and not of 
western life, 

Gandhi declared that it was not of others that the 
Indians should not acquire liberty but of themselves. 
India had once been free. In her freedom she had 
developed and enjoyed a culture as ancient as any 
known to man, and as rich in arts and crafts, in lite- 
rature, philosophy and religion The culture had lived 
for centuries in the minds and hearts of multitudes. 
As truly as any people in the world the Indians had 
their own traditions, institutions, and glorious history. 


X 
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Their task therefore was obvious They must rediscover 
and restore this culture which once was theirs, and 
make it live again They must cleanse their society of 
accumulated inequities and evils, and therewith nd the 
land of abominations which were an inward slavery to 
match the outward slavery against which they rebelled 
Above all they must discipline themselves to the practice 
of their native ‘ satyagraha ’ which conquers all things 
by the sheer power of the spirit India has no arms 
with which to win her independence , nor» if she had 
arms, should she use them after the fatal example of the 
suicidal West 

India must be freed not through violence and hate 
and mutual injuries of enemies and friends, but through 
the love that conquers enemies by making them friends 
This IS the spirit of India — the Truth that lives within 
her soul and makes her great Therewith, by right of 
her pwn genius and experience, her character, faith and 
self-dependence, shall she win again the liberty she has 
been so long denied 

This was the message and the work of ‘ this little 
brown man, Gandhi In the space of a single genera- 
tion, and in a world given over to destruction and 
chaos he has awakened a whole people to life He has 
taught the Indians a knowledge of their own greatness 
and power He has restored them to a sense of dignity 
and honour. He has penetrated to the lowest and most 
miserable of the exploited masses among his country- 
men — the Ignorant peasants, the remote villagers the 
despised untouchable — and lifted them high up to planes 
of self-consciousness, self-confidence and self-respect 

Saint, statesman, seer — these three are the com- 
posite of Gandhi And the three are made one in the 
concept of ‘ saviour ’ Th e Mahatma is one of the 
saviours of humanity He walks in the august suc- 
cession of the great and mighty souls who have attained 
the supreme powers of the spirit and brought deliver- 
ance to men 
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I have said that when I first saw Gandhi as he 
landed at Folkestone m 1931, I thought of Caesar 
and William of Normandy, who had in earher times 
landed on these shores not far away I imagined him, 
in my exaltation, as one more conqueror come to 
subdue the land But I was wrong. It was not another 
Roman or Norman who planted his feet that day on 
English soil The world has had enough of these. 
That scantily clad, unarmed, and unpanopiled Indian 
And to these beaten multitudes he has shown a way of 
personal redemption and national deliverance 

This IS the awakening of a civilisation It is the 
East come to life to front the West. Not with threats 
and defiance, but with a claim to brctheihood For 
when this ‘ Naked Fakir,’ as Churchill ence called 
the Mahatma, planted his feet on English soil that chill 
September day in 1931, if he came as a conqueror at 
all, It was as one who brought good tidings of peace and 
not of war. 

These are the facts so graphically symbolized by a 
loin-cIoth in London which reveal the unique greatness 
of Gandhi — his almost sacred importance to India and 
to the East It is these facts also, which made plain 
why Gandhi has seemed so enigmatic, and generally un- 
acceptable to our western world- He has 'offended 
our pride, challenged our sense of superiority, ignored 
our idea that the world belongs to us and must be made 
over into the likeness of our institutions and customs 
This IS what we -w’esterners call civilization— making 
other people who' are alien to ourselves accept our 
culture, our tradition, our folkways, language and dress. 
And Gandhi, to our amazement and confusion, has 
refused to conform' 

What this means to our complacency is shown by 
the attitude of Christian missionaries toward Gandhi 
I suppose they will never forgive him for refusing to 
become a Christian. Of course there are missionaries 
who have understood the Mahatma, and have been 
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proud to be numbered among his friends and followers 
— men like the saintly Charlie Andrews, the stalwart 
Bishop Fisher of Calcutta, Stanley Jones J Holmes 
' Smith, Ralph Templin, and others But missionaries as 
a group are hostile to Gindht and are little to be trust- 
ed as interporeters of hjs work 

The trouble begins with the fact that Gandhi sees 
and states with perfect clearness the real nature of 
missionary work in India — that it is quite as much the 
business of making good citizens of the Empire as good 
disciples of the Christ The missionaries, American 
as well as English, are the puppets of imperial rule — 
subservient apologists for the presence and practice of 
Britain in the Orient But the basic trouble lies in the 
fact that the greatest of all Indians, the most influential 
among his countrymen, and a figure of exalted spiritual 
stature, declines to become converted to the Christian 
gospel 

It IS true that Gandhi has paid tribute to Christ- 
ianity, confessing his indebtedness to its teaching It 
was the Sermon on the Mount that did as much as any- 
thing to confirm him in his belief in non-resistance It 
IS true also that the whole pattern of Gandhi’s 
personal life would seem to be Christian in its design 
and texture He certainly i^ a better Christian, in the 
ethical sense of the word than the over whelming 
multitude of those who profess the Christian faith 
But all this only makes more irritating the fact, that 
Gandhi throughout his career has remained stubbornly 
loyal to Hinduism, the religion of the fathers and of 
the great majority of his people He sees no < reason 
why he should adopt an alien faith, when his own 
native faith gives him comfort and inspiration Hind- 
uism, as well as Christianity, can save the soul and 
redeem the world. But this is a flat repudiation of 
Christianity’s claim to be a uniquely inspired faith It 
opens up the way to the whole dangerous concept of 
religion not as an exclusive revelation but as the uni* 
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versal expenence of mankind. The very magnitude and 
beauty of Gandhi's personality as a Hindu constitutes 
a serious reflection upon the indispensable nature of 
tbe Christian gospel This is his unpardonaljle sin — 
that a non-Christian can outmatch the Christian 
■world in virtue ^ 

A similar source of antagonism may be found in 
Gandhi’s refusal to see and proclaim the superior 
character of our western civilization, and to adopt it 
as the model for the refashioning of his own. We 
simply cannot understand in this part of the world why 
this leader of the Indian masses is at once so critical of 
our ideas and institutions, and 30 well content apparent- 
ly with those of the East Other oriental leaders came 
not as conquerors, but as saviours He was seeking 
freedom not only for India, but quite as much for 
England and for the world. For there is no freedom 
for any of us so long as anywhere the fetter binds 
and the sword devours. 

Already Gandhi’s place in history is sure. In all 
reverence, and with utter confidence, I would affirm 
that he belongs in the majestic hierarchy of Buddha, 
Lao-Tzu, Isaiah Socrates, Jesus and St Francis. Our 
age IS blessed by the presence of one more of the pure 
leaders of the spirit Amid the fury of force and 
violence, bloodshed, and slaughter, these save mankind 
from death, and patiently and ever steadfastly point 
the way to life 

Other oriental leaders have come to us, to sit at our 
feet and learn our ways We have long since become 
happily used to seeing the East ape our practices as 
thougn they held within themselves the secret of all 
progress and enlightenment It never enters our heads 
that these oriental copyists may be as deceived 
as ourselves — that there may be defects in our 
civilization which are fatal. Even at this tragic 
and terrible moment, when our whole western world 
has collapsed into one vast welter of destruction and 
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death, we do not realize that any true statesman m 
the East might well seek to save his people from going 
he way in which we have gone As Japan, for exam- 
le, has gone! But this is what Gandhi has seen — at 
plose range in the case of the British Empire and at 
long range in the case of the two World Wars And if 
he has moved to what seems to us to be desperate 
extreme, it is only because he would deliver India from 
an impending doom before it is too late. 

Thus Gandhi has denounced medical science and 
hospitals and the whole paraphernalia of western 
thealing, not because he clearly sees in our absorption 
cm physical health as the 'summum bonum' of existence^ 
tshe perfect illustration of our surrender to a material- 
itm which exalts the body and neglects the soul. Gandhi 
has set himself dead against the machine and all the 
so-called wonders of our mechanical civilization, and 
has dramatized his opposition in his famous return to 
he spinning wheel because he sees in us a society 
which has enslaved itself to the machine, and is m . 
actual process of being destroyed by this monster oT 
Its own creation Gandhi has repudiated force and 
violence, and adopted a philosophy and programme of 
absolute non-resistance, of spiritual self-reliance be- 
cause he sees in resort to physical weapons, for however 
good an end, a means which turns upon itself in that 
very horror of self-destruction which has now ever- 
whelmed mankind In every aspect of our western 
life, Gandhi beholds the triumph of materialism, and 
mechanism, the chief social enemies of the »oul of man ‘ 
In the East, the mother of the world’s religions, he 
discovers still, amid whaterever corruption and decay, 
an appreciation of spiritual reality which is to him 
the only Trust- 

To save the East from the devouring flood of the 
West, and therewith to save mankind from death is 
Gandhi’s mission And his first step, of course, is to 
save India from Britain 
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It IS in his attitude toward physical force, especially 
in this age of terror and alarm, that we find Gandhi 
most completely , baffling We could understand him, 
perhaps, if he confined his pacifistic principles to his 
personal relations or, , like the quakers and others 
among us, was a consaentious objector to war in his 
individual capacity as' a citizen ^ But Gandhi is the 
head of a great'^political organization, the leader of his 
people in a vast movement for national independence, 
and the most potent public influence in a country 
engulfed in war and itse'f threatened with invasion by 
a, cruel enemy arrayed on its frontiers And he will 
not, even in this extremity, resort to arms. 

There is a certain magnificent logic in his attitude 
A man, who will not use force to oust the British 
Empire within the corners of India, is at least consistent 
in refusing to use force to repel the Japanese invader 
without the borders of India But what is logic in 
such a crisis as this — or religious idealism, for that 
matter ? We have long since learned here in the 
West, have we not. that order and security are based 
on force — that the final sanction in any contention 
between the nations is war. Our politics are power 
politics — our international policies power policies. 
Not all the teachings of Christianity through 
nearly two thousand years have availed to shake the 
final dependence of a whole civilization upon arms 
And hrre is a non-Christian, exercising control over a 
larger number of human beings than any other man 
alive to-day, who stubbornly and determinedly, denaies 
our example. He will not follow our way of force and 
violence He insists that he has found a better one, 
more effective way. He will not meet and engage 
us on our terms. He lays down his own terms, these 
non violent terms are in the western world the evidence 
of weakness even cowardice, yet they seem strancely 
to have sustained one who through a, quarter of a 
century has not been beaten by his foes 
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In any immediate situation, Gandhi seems utterly, 
hopeless but in the long run a portentious figure Some» 
thing like Jesus, who was crucified by those against whom 
be refused to lift the sword, and c">uld not stay buried 1 
So we are baffled — and deep down in our hearts alarmed 

It IS in his own light that Gandhi must be seen. It 
IS against the back-ground of his own word that he must 
he set In such a light, and against such a background 
Gindhi takes on gigantic proportions He shines and 
at last booms high as one of the universal figures of 
all times Yet it is doubtful if tfie West, will ever 
really understand a id appreciate the great Indian. 
Even many of his own countrymen fail to recognize 
him for what he is Such are the confusions and con- 
flicts of contempocariousness With Gandhi as with 
other similar figures, it must be left to posterity and his 
prospective to estimate him at his true worth and 
therewith, think him among the immortals But even 
now It may be possible to foresee firmly what the future 
will discern clearly 

First of all that Gandhi is a ‘saint’ It is a true instinct 
among multitudes of his people which has beautified 
Gandhi during his lifetime as the Mahatma For every 
aspect of his character is that of the saint alike of 
history' and tradition, His purity of heart, his simplicity 
of spirit, his humanity and utter compassion, his ivigour 
of fleshly discipline, his surrender of all material posses- 
sions, and worldly power, his practices of prayer and fast- 
ing, his complete indentificatiqi) Wjith the poorest and most 
despised among his countrymen," his Voluntary accept- 
ance of humiliation, private apd, public disgrace, his , re- 
peated invitations to death 'in behalf 6f his great cause- 
all these belong to Gandhi and they are the sfijmct of 
sainthood One of the holiest melt of ‘history livesamong 
us I, , i' ^ r ‘ ‘ 

Secondly that Gandhi is a statesman ' Gandhi will 
be remembered, as Washington ,is iremembered, 'as the 
man who frees his country from the tyranny of Britain’s 
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rule. He will be remembered as Jefferson is remembered, 
as the man who wrote hii> country’s Declaration of 
Independence. He will be remembered, as Lincoln is 
remembered, as the man who brought emancipation to 
the millions of slaves, or untouchables among his 
countrymen But he will be remembered also for a 
still greater feat of statesmanship than these, into a world 
given over to the destructive use of physical force as 
the ultimate means to the accomplishment of every end, 
Gandhi has brought a new force 

Spiritual force — or* Soul Force,’ as he calls it • This 
had been revealed and commanded by other great 
teachers from Buddha and Jesus in anejent times 
to George and Leo Toistoy in our own Christian 
age* But none of these leaders had done more than 
establish this principle as a way of personal life, or a 
discipline of religious group action It was left to 
Gandhi, as a consummate statesman, to take his idea or 
rather ideal of SouHorce, and formulate it into a prog- 
ramme for nations He has shown how a whole people 
will be non-resistant, and still overcome their enemies 
hitherto the justification of a sword has always been 
that it is the trial weapon of resistance against evil — 
against the armed might of the conqueror and oppressor. 
Dreadful as it is, there is no other ’ But Gandhi has 
found another a peaceful weapon — the noble and potent 
formula of Satyagraha, or non-violent resistance. 

This IS a feat of statesmanship of unparelleled splend- 
our and significance- It seems, perhaps in time, as the 
way of salvation for our stricken world. As such it 
marks a new era in human history, and ranks Gandhi 
among the supreme political leaders of mankind. 

Lastly, that Gandhi is a seer- This Indian has 
declared, in his humility that he is only a seeker after 
Tauth. But he has found Truth as well as sought it, 
and lays bare the mvstencs of the spirit. It is not 
strange that Gandhi feels that this truth has come to 





, HOMAGE; TO MAHATMA 

’ " BY 

NETAJI BOSE 

Gandhi is the prophet of a liberated life wielding 
power over millions of human beings by virtue 
of his exceptional holiness and heroism To be 
true, to be simple, to be pure and gentle of heart, 
to remain cheerful and contented in sorrow and ^ 
danger, to love life and not to fear death, to \ 
serve the Spirit and not to be haunted by the 
spirits of the dead, nothing better has been 
taught or lived since the world first began 

— Str S Radhakrtshnan 

The Indian people are so well-acquainted with the 
life and works of Mahatma Gandhi that it would be an 
insult to their intelligence, if I were to begin narrating 
the facts of his life. I shall, instead, devote myself to 
an estimation of the place of Mahatraaji in the history 
of India’s struggle for independence 

The service which Mahtma Gandhi has rendered to 
India and to the cause of India’s freedom is so unique 
and unparalleled that his name will be written in letters 
of gold in our national history for all time. 

In order to correctly estimate Mahatma Gandhi's 
place in Indian history it is necessary to take a bird’s 
eye-view of the British conquest of India You all 
know that when the British first set-foot on Indian soil, 
ludia was a land flowing with milk and honey and it 
was the wealth of India which had attracted poverty- 
stricken Englishmen from across the seas To-day we 
find that as a result of political enslavement and econo- 
mic exploitation, the Indian people are dying of hunger 
and starvation, while the British people who were once 
so poor and needy have grown fat and rich on the 
wealth and resources of India Through sorrow and 
suffering, humiliation and torture, the Indian people 
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have learnt at long last that the only solution of their 
manifold problem is the recovery of their lost liberty. 

Turning to the methods of the British conquest of 
India, we see that the British never attempted to fight 
the entire Indian population in any part of the country, 
nor did they try to conquer and occupy the whole of 
India at once On the contrary, they always tried to 
win over a section of the people, through bribery and 
corruption, before they commenced military operations 
This was the case in Bengal, where the Commander- 
in-Cbief, Mir Jafar, was won over by the British, by 
offering him the throne of Bengal At that time the 
religious or communal problem was unknown m India 
The last independent king of Bengal, Sira) ud-Dow)a, 
who was a Muslim, was betrayed by his Comma'nd'**-- 
in-Chief, who was also a Mushm-and it was the Hindu 
Commander, Mohanlal, who fought with Siraj*ud-DowIa 
till the very last The lesson that we have learnt from 
this spisode in Indian history is that unless timely steps 
are taken to prevent and to punish freachery, no nation 
can hope to preserve its independence The develop- 
ments m ‘‘Bengal did not unfortunately open the eyes 
of the Indian people in time If even after the fall of 
Siraj-ud-lk)wla m Bengal the Indian people bad made 
common cause against the British they would have 
easily succeeded in throwing the unwanted foreigner 
out of Indian soil ,, ‘ ‘ ' 

No one can say that the Indian , people did not 
fight m order to retain tbeir freedbm-hut they did not 
fight all together When the 'British attacked Bengal, 
nobody attacked them from behind When later on, 
the British fought Fippu Sultan in South India, neither 
the Mahrartas in Central India nor the" Sikhs in the 
North came to the rescu of Tippu Sultan Even after 
the fall of Bengal, it was still possible to overthrow the 
British, throgh the combination of Tippu Sultan m the 
South, the Mahrattas m Central India and the Sikhs 
in the North Unfortunately for us, this was not done. 
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It wasj therefore, possible for the British to attack one 
part of India at a time and gradually extend their rule 
over the whole country. The lesson that we have 
learnt from this painful chapter of Indian history is that 
unless the Indian people stand united before the enemy, 
they will never be able to achieve their independece, 
nor will they be able to preserve it e\en if the> 
acquire it. 

It took a long time to open the eyes of the Indian 
people. Ultimately, in 1857, they woke up and they 
then made a concerted attack on the British, in diffe- 
rent parts of the country When the fight began — the 
fight that the British historians call “ The Sepoy 
Mutiny” and we call the “First War of Independence” 
— the British were easily defeated at first* But two 
factors accounted for our ultimate failure. All parts 
of India did not join in the fight ; and what is more 
significant, they technical skill of our army commanders 
was inferior to that of the commanders of the enemy 
forces. 

Then after the tragic events of Jallianwallabagh 
the Indian people were stunned and paralysed for the 
time being All the attempts for achievii^lg liberty 
had beer ruthlessly crushed by the British and their 
armed forces Constitutional agitation, boycott of 
British goods, armed revolution — all had alike failed to 
bring freedom. There was not a ray of hope left and 
the Indian people, though their hearts were burning 
with ladignation, were groping in the dark for a new 
method and a new weapon of struggle. Just at this 
paychological moment, Mahatma Gandhi appeared on 
the scene with his novel method of Non Co-operation 
or Satyagraha or Civil Disobedience. It appeared as 
if he had been sent by Providence to show the path to 
liberty Immediately and spontaneously the whole 
nation rallied round his banner. India was saved. 
Every Indian’s face was now lit up with hope and 
confidence. Ultimate victory was once again assured. 
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tor twenty years and more Mahatma Gandhi has 
worked for India’s salvation, and with him, the Indian 
people too have worked It is no exaggeration to say 
that tf, in 1920 he had not come forward with his new 
weapon of struggle India to-day would perhaps have been 
still prqstr&te His services to the cause of India's 
freedom aie unique ^nd unparalleled no single man 
could have achieved more in one single life time under 
similar circumstances- 

Since 1920 the Indian people have learnt two 
things from Mahatma Gandhi which are the indispens- 
able preconditions for the attainment of independence 
They have, first of all, learnt national self-respect and 
self-confidence, as a result of which revolutionary 
fervour is now blazing in their hearts. Secondly, they 
have now got a countrywide organization which reaches 
the remotest villages of India Now that the message 
of liberty has permeated the hearts of all Indians and 
they have got a countrywide political organization 
representing the whole nation — the stage is set for the 
final struggle for liberty — the last war of Independence 

It is not m India alone that a struggle for freedom 
has been heralded by a spiritual awakening. In the 
Risorgimento movement in Italy, it was Mazzini who 
first gave the spiritual inspiration to the Italian people 
He was then followed by the fighter and the bero- 
Garibaldi, who began the march to Rome at the head 
of one thousand armed volunteers. In modern Ireland, 
too^ the Sinn Fein Patty, when it was born m 1906, 
gave the Irish people a programme which was very 
much similar to Mahatma Gandhi’s Non Co operation 
programme of 1920 Ten years after the birth of the 
Sinn Fein Party — that is, 1916, the first armed revolu- 
tion in Ireland took place 

Mahatma Gandhi has firmly planted our feet on 
the straight road to liberty He and other leaders are 
now rotting behind the prison bars The task that 
Mahatma Gandhi began has, therefore, to be accom- 



plished by his countrymen at home and abroad, Indians 
at home have everything that they need for the final 
struggle but they lack one thing — an army of liberation. 
That army of liberation has to be supplied from with- 
out and It can be supplied only from without 

I would like to remined you that when Mahatma 
Gandhi commended his Non- Co-operation programme 
to the Indian nation at the annual session of the 
Congiess at Nagpur in December, 1920, he said, “If 
India had the sword today, she would have drawn the 
sword.’’ And proceeding further with his argument, 
Mahatmaji then said that since armed revolution was 
out of the question, the only alternative before the 
country was that of Non-Co-operation or Satyagraha. 
Since then times have changed and it is now possible 
for the Indian people to draw the sword We are 
happy and proud that India’s Army of Liberation has 
already come into existence and is steadily increasing ' 
in numbers. We have, on the one hand, to complete 
the training of this Army and send it to the field of 
battle, as soon as possible. We have simultaneously to 
build up a new army that can go on reinforcing the 
Army in the field. The final struggle for liberty will 
be long and hard and we must go on fighting till the 
last Britisher in India is either cast in prison or 
thrown out of the country I w'ould like to warn you 
that after our Army of Liberation — the Azad Hind 
Fauj or the Indian National Army — sets foot on Indian 
soil. It will take at least twelve months and perhaps 
more-liberate the whole of India from the British yoke. 
Let us, therefore gird up our loins and prepare for a 
long and hard struggle. 



THE WORLD’S GREATEST MAN 

by 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 

“He IS a man who May be well described as a man 
among men, a hero among heroes, a patriot 
amongst patriots and we may well say that m 
him Indian huraainty at the present time, has 
really reached its high water mark 

— G K, Gokhale, 

t 

I am going to speak to you this morning upon 
what I hope will be the interesting question as to who 
IS the greatest man in the world to*day In seeking as 
answer to this inquiry, I imagine that all of our minds 
instinctively go back to the days of the Great War, and 
run over the names of the men who held position of 
vast responsibility and power m that stupendous con 
flict. Especially do we think of the great gathering of 
the war-leaders in Pans, in the opening months of the 
year 1919 Two years ago at this time, we would all 
of us have agreed that if the greatest man in the world 
was anywhere to be found, it was in this council of the 
premiers and statesmen of the Allied Governments* 
These were the men who had been tested by the most 
awful peril which had ever threatened the civilization of 
the world, and who had brought out of that peril a 
victory which was as complete as it was sudden Now 
they were being tested by the challenge of peace — by 
the great problem as to how to use a victory after it 
has been won And it is just here, in this most rigor- 
ous of all tests, that these leaders of the nations failed 
who can say, m view of what happened at Versailles, 
and especially in view of what has happened since the 
signing of the treaty, that any one of these men respon- 
sible for the great disaster of the peace, has any subst- 
antial or permanent claims to greatness, in the true 
sense of the word ? Of all the men who sat in that 
Peace Conference two years ago, there is only one, it 
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seems to me, who still preserves a reputation that is 
without serious question. ‘ I refer, of course, to Gener- 
al Smuts, the Premier of South Africa, the man of 
whom Mr. Walter Lippman said so vividly that, of all 
the peace conferences wdio signed the treaty in the 
famous Hotel of Mirrors at Versailles, he was the 
only one who saw mankind and not himself in the 
glass If you would know how great a man was 
General Smuts at the Conference, I ask >ou to read 
three immortal documents— first, his public apologia 
for the signing of the treaty ; secondly, his *' farewell to 
the people of Europe, ” published on the eve of his 
departure from Loddon for Johannesburg ; and thirdly, 
his noble and generous tribute to President Wilson on 
the latter’s retircirent from office on March 4 
General Smuts fought the war with consummate ability 
and unfaltering idealism , in the moment of triumph 
on the battlefield, he sought forgiveness of the enemy, 
and healing of the bleeding wounds of men ; in the 
moment of defeat in the Council Chamber, he confses- 
ed his failure m honesty of spirit, and sought at once 
to repair the damage, which he had been unable to 
prevent. General Smuts is a great man — the only great 
man who is left to us to-day out of the wreckage of 
the war. AH the rest of those leaders, who filled the 
world for a little time with the noise of their fame, have 
faded, or are fading, into oblivion, never again to be 
restored, I believe, to the reverence of men. Ours to- 
day must be the cry of David after the battle of Mt. 
Gilboa — “ How are the mighty fallen, and the weap- 
ons of war perished * ” 

I turn away, therefore, from the storm of the Great 
War, and from the men who rode that storm to power 
and place ; and I look elsewhere for that man who im- 
presses me as the greatest man who is living in the 
world to day. And immediately I hit upon three men, 
very different from one another in origin and character, 
who I believe may not unworthily qualify for this 
position. 
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The first man whom I would name is the French- 
man, Romam Roll and. author of that immortal novel, 
Jean Christophe, pacifist exile from his native land 
during the Great Wa r, the leading internationalist in 
this perplexin g period of the aftermath of the war 
Rolland IS supremely great in the field not so much of 
achievement as of ideals I can best indicate my est- 
imate of him by stating that I always think of him as 
the true successor, in character and influence, though 
not of course in personality, of Leo Tolstoi, who was 
himself the greatest single moral influence produced 
during the whole course of the nineteenth century 
Like Tolstoi, Romain Rolland lives a life of rigorous 
simplicity Like Tolstoi, he unites a gigantic intellect 
with a soul of ineffable beauty and power Like 
Tolstoi, again, he lives and moves and has his being in 
that sublime realm of moral and spiritual idealism, 
where lo ve is rec ognized as the perfect law ^Mife, and_ 
•"tbe brotEetHood of the fuinime nf3 f ^h is la w* 
upon the-ea'fllri.' ~ 

Before the war, Rolland was one of the few men in 
Europe who saw the coming of the great catastrophe, 
and did his utmost to prevent it He sent out his call 
to poets, musicians and artists of the continent , gather- 
ed about him, as a master his students, the young and 
ardent souls of all countries , and strove to lead them 
to those heights of pure idealism in the atmosphere of 
which he knew it would be impossible for the prejud 
ices and hostilities of contemporary nationalism to 
survive Jean Christophe was written in answer not so 
much to artistic passion, as to a desire to interpret Ger 
many to France, and France to Germany, and thus 
make clear the essential kinship between the two. With 
the outbreak of the War, he conceived it his unique 
privileg’e and duty to keep alive those higher instincts 
of the soul, which are the first to suffer in the strife of 
arms Never for a moment did he deceive himself into 
believing that the war would purge the heart of man. 
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or quicken it permanently to nobler impulses of davot- 
lon , on the contrary, he knew that this war, like every 
war, was a dirty and ugly thing, subversive of all that is 
pure and good in human life Therefore did he deliber- 
ately set himself, as a priest at the altar of humanity, 
to guard from extinction the spirit’s flame, that when 
the conflict was at an end, the race might not wander 
as one lost for ever in impenetrable dark- And now, 
with the dose of the disastrous struggle, Rolland is 
building anew his international fraternity, to the end of 
pursuading men to sheath their swords, to cleanse their 
hearts of the poison of patriotism and to toil for the 
coming of that great Kingdom of tbe living God which 
shall mean wars and rumours of wars no more 

If there is any civilization in Europe to-day, and 
light shining through the gross darkness of the present 
chaos, any hope for the ultimate realization of the 
dreams and visions which beset us of a better world, I 
believe this is due more truly to Rolland than to Foch 
or Clemenceau, Lloyd George or Woodrow Wilson, 
or any other of the men who struggled vainly ,to bring 
good out of the evil of the War Rolland remained 
true to his ideal, served it with a flawless courage, and 
therewith did a work which marks him as a spiritual 
genius of the first order If he falls short, a& I think 
he does, it is in what we may term the realm of pract- 
ical affairs In this he does not fail , he simply does 
not enter at all For Rolland is an artist, an intellectual, 
a man of the utmost sensitiveness and delicacy It is 
difficult to conceive of him as dwelling among the 
trodden ways of men. He could never be the leader 
of a revolution, the moulder of great masses of 
the common people to a world- upheaval, the builder of 
the structure or the writer of the constitution of a new 
political and social state Rolland, by the very-necess- 
ities of his nature, as Tolstoi by tbe deliberate plan of 
his life, must wove “ above the battle, ” and not in the 
midst of Its bloodshed and affiright. For Rolland is an 
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idealist and not realist I think of him as a silver star 
shining resplendent above the murk and m sc of earth, 
a light to steer by and to worship Others must serve 
at the smoky torches which show terribly the path- 
ways of men’s climbing 

The mention of the contrast between the idealist 
and the realist, brings me to the second name which I 
desire to present this morning in this discussion, I 
refer to the Red Leader Nicolai Lenin, Premier of the 
Soviet republic, a man who wields a greater degree of 
personal nower than anv other man in the world 
to-day. In making an estimate of the position of Lenin 
among the great men of this time it is necessary for us 
to disregard enfrely such unfavorable ideas as we may 
chance to have of the work that he is attempting to do 
among his people. We may think that his principles 
are bad, his policies dangerous, his whole influence 
destructive to the best interests of civilization , but 
these opinions should not and indeed cannot, affect in 
any way the facts a>, to his ability Many people, for 
example, regard Napoleon Bonaparte as one of the 
most immoral personages that ever lived, ,and descride 
his achievements among the most disastrous in the 
whole range of human history, but I have never met 
any exceot Mr H G Wells, in his ‘The Outline of 
History, ' who denied his consummate greatness as a 
man So also with Nicolai Lenin > We may think 
him the vilest monster alive upon the earth to-day,' if 
we so choose, but there stands the fact of his greatness 
all the same This man moves among his contempora- 
ries like a giant among pygmies He is at the moment 
the centre of the world’s life The affairs of the race 
move round his central figure like the rim and spokes 
of a wheel about its axle ' I am not at all sure, but 
what in future ages, this present period, which has ‘ 
followed upon the close of the Great Wa r is destined to 
be described by historians as the age of Lenin, just as 
we sneak to day of the age of Elizabeth or of Louis 
XIV 
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If we would seek for evidence of the surpassing 
greatness of Lenin, we have only to cite the testimony 
of those who have seen him and studied him at close 
range At first, he seems to make little impression 
upon those who meet him for his personal presence 
IS evidently one of utter insignificance. He does not 
look like a hero, he does not walk the stride of a hero. 
Mr Wells, who was as little impressed as anybody 
speaks of him simply as a little man sitting behind a 
big desk. Bertrand Russell describes him as “very 
friendly, and apparently simple entirely without a trace 
of hauteur. If one met him without knowing who he 
was. he would not guess that he was possessed of great 
power, and never that he was in any way eminent I 
have never met a personage so destitue of self-impor- 
tance ’ The only thing impressive about Lenin’s 
appearance, so far as I can judge, is his head, which is 
that of a stupendous intellectual genius. To see the 
great dome of his brow, as depicted, for example, m 
Mrs Clare Sheridan’s bust, is to think at once of the 
head of Shakespeare. Aside from this single feature, 
however, Lenin's presence is apparently as unimpressive 
as his bearing is modest 

That Lenin is a great man, however, is admitted by 
everybody who has seen him Arthur Ransome, who 
IS favourably inclined toward the Bolshevist regime, 
declares that he is “one of the greatest personalities of 
his time ’’ Burtrand Russel, who is now opoosed to 
Bolshevism, refers to Lenin without qualification as 
'a great man.” Raymond Robbins, who stands midway 
between the position of friend and foe, asserts his 
belief that the Soviet Premier is “the greatest living 
s'^atesman in Europe ’’ Even those who view him at a 
distance, cannot disguise their admiration. Mr. Frank 
Vanderhp, for example, has said that Lenin impresses 
him as “a man of most extraordinary ability.’ 
Nor can I refrain from quoting the opinion of 
the ‘New York Times'* which can hardly be 
described as friendly to the Bolshevists Speaking 
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at an unguarded moment, on one of the numerous 
occasions Lenin’s repor,ted death,* the ‘‘ Times'’ r^ecredj 
to him as ‘the most' remarkable -f personality-' brought 
by the world war into prominen ce.‘" 

^ ''s ^ ‘ t * -J 

What moves all these ' persons who have seen ora 
studipd Nicholai Lenin, to- speak- ofi him in thesej 
laudatory terms, is undoubtedly "the consciousness, of 
the stupendous things which this man has accomplished 
during the last three* years. His 'deeds ar^ almostr 
unparalleled in history In the first’ place, hch^s.bcatgn 
back upon every front, the attacks brought againjSt 
him by the enemies of Russia? at homeland abcoadii 
Army after army has been organized and Jed* against 
Moscow, only to be dfestroyed. by ''the. "red’’ armie^i 
fighting without resources, ^in * a' distracted country>> 
and amid a starving population. It is the /fashion t -of 
these days to compare Lenin, with Robespierre, Danton, 
and Marat, the leaders of France in the bloody days of 
the ‘Reign of Terror " The true compan&on< however,, 
,is with Carnot, the great war minister whOf raiSed'^thg 
evies of the Revolution, and burled back ixiui»phantly_, 
the invading armies of autocratic Europe. . ' . . 

Secondly, Lenin and farsvfiPnimissaciPA ha.iie,, slaved, 
the civilisation of Russia from the utter collapse which 
w'ak threatened, knd*iJ'’kill"beifi^ CbFeatefeedt%B''’a' result 
of the catastrophe of the Great' War.*- THTs*' is '--jusP 'th& 
opposite of what'is ordinanly assumed,-' for 'most people* 
bciicve‘'that It rs'^ the, advent of-BolshevIsm'* which has- 
caused' the" hunian ‘mishty and social' ■distntdgr’afidn-i 
which are everywhere-prevailing ih Russia" ’at the ?pre- ' 
sent time Nothing, howeve^ could “Be farther- from-' 
the truth ' The empire of- the Czar collapsed ‘of its- 
own rottenness and decay nine months before^ the’-> 
Bolsheviks found their way into the seats of' powei/*'! 
This collapse was the immediate result .of, the imppci 
of the Great War, which in us end, if not,,ih us ,cop-^ 
scious purpose, was ajstrpggle for the.jdestr^uctipp, 'aqd 
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not at all for the preservation of civilization. What 
happened in Russia in 1917, was only what would have 
happened in France, had the War continued another 
year, and in Great Britain had it continued another 
four or five years* Russia simply went to pieces, be- 
cause she was the least developed and most corrupt of 
modern capitalistic countries, and therefore the least 
able to bear the strain. The first revolutionary govern- 
ment which succeeded the Czar, tried to control the 
situation, but ignominiously failed. Then came Kerensky, 
who likewise failed. Then came Lenin, who put his 
mighty shoulders beneath the toppling fabric of the 
state, and has thus far prevented it from falling. That 
Russia IS not to-day a realm of utter chaos — that its 
cities arc not empty, its railroads streaks of rust lunning , 
across vast wastes of desert country, its peoples swarm 
ing hordes of wanderers trooping madly to the west in 
search of food — all this is due more to Nicolai Lenin 
than to any other single force in the world to-day. If 
H G. Wells IS right in his surmise that the fate of 
Europe is identical with the fate of Russia. I venture to 
prophesy that the time will come when this man will 
be remembered not as a destroyer, but as the saviour 
of the social structure of civilization. 

Lastly, as we survey the achievements of Lenin, we 
see his great constructive undertakings in the field of 
statesmanship. Amid unexampled confusion and diffi- 
culties, he has worked out a new formula of economic 
relations — communism ; he has built a new structure 
of social order— the Soviet ; he has visioned a new type 
of social idealism — a democracy of the workers ; he has 
created out of abstract theory a new technique 
of practical achievement — the dictatorship of the 
proletariat 

These are the deeds of a man of the first order of 
practical jenius If Lenin falls short anywhere, and I 
am certain that he does, it is in the field of moral 
idealism. He seems to be absolutely devoid, not in 
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character but in thought, of everything that we mean 
by ethical or spiritual principle. He boasts of the fadt 
that he has no religion but lives contentedly in the 
realm of materialism, He denies that there is any such 
reality as a moral law to which it'is proper or necessary 
for him to give acknowledgment. What we ordinarily 
describe and recognize as a system of ethicsj calling 
for the allegiance of all right>minded people, he regards 
as an artificial code created by the strong, and imposed 
by them upon the weak for the better protection of 
their property and privileges To Lenin's way of 
thinking anything is right that serves the ckss interest 
of the workers , by the same token, anything is wrong 
that delays or hinders the emancipation of the workers 
In his activities as leader of the proletariat and chief 
' executive of the Soviet Republic, Lenin acts upon 
exactly the same law of necessity which holds 'away 
upon the field of battle Like the soldier, in other 
words, he does anything which it is necessary to do 
in order to defeat the enemy and thus clinch victory 
for his cause “ The end justifies the means I" Lenin 
is seeking a great end of human redemption and social 
liberation , any means which are necessary for the 
attainment of this end, are justifiable in the ‘period 
which must intervene before men, are, ready ana akle 
to reach the goal It is this realist point of view of life 
which explains the extraordinary contradictions , in 
Lenin's career- Thus Lenin is a democrat ; ,but he 
sustains one of the most absolute tyrannies that mankind 
'has ever known He is not a terrorist, -and yef’ he 
carried through the six weeks of the red terror.” 

, with ruthless seventy. He is not a militarist, and yet 
he has built on the foundation of universal i con- 
scription, the /nost powerful and successful military 
machine in the world to day. What we have in Lenin 
IS a phenomenon which has never before appeared 
in history, so far as I know — a> -reformer of 
unquestioned personal * antegrity, rigorously . pure in 
private character, simple and unpretentious m bis 
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'Ways of life, devoted to'tbe ideal of a better world, 
'Sacking riothing for himself and 'everything for his 
,feIlow*men, and yet ■ a man arrogant, autocratic, stern, 
hard in outline, untouched by any softness save a love 
'for children. 'At bottom, there is nothing gentle or 
lovely about. this man ; he suggests only the strength 
of granite, and the coldness of steel., This is the reason, 
I take It, why Mr. Wells, when he chinks of Lenin, 
'finds himself recalling the figure of Mohammed. 
Bertrand 'Russell, when be saw Lenin and his regime 
was put in mind of Cromwell and the Puritans, I have 
to consess that I always think, in this connection, of 
Napoleon Bonaparte All these parallels are defective — 
the last outrageously so; but they serve at least to 
treveal the realistic pattern of the man, and the stupend 
ous order of his genius, 

'It ‘IS obvious that we have not yet found our great* 
est man. RoIIand, the idealist is defective on the 'Side 
of practicality , Lfenin, the 'realist, 'falls short on 'the 
‘side bf ideality. What we need is a universal man— a 
'man who combings in perfect balance the supreme 
qualities of the 'Frenchman and the Russian — a > man 
‘ who is at once an idealist, and a realist a dreamer 
ahd ‘a ' doer, a -prophet who -sees “ the ' heavenly 
vision and, “not' unfaithful to (that) vision ” makes' it 
'to tome 'true. - Is there any such person living in the 
.xvorld ? 

I believe that thete-is-rtmnquestionably the greatest 
man living in the world' to-dayi‘and one of the greatest 
men, who has ever lived. -I heard of him first in- 1917, 
through an 'article by' Professor Gilbert Murray in th'e 
“Hibbert' Journal.” >1 did not learn anything- of him 
'again until a few mohtbs .ago, when there came -to 
.my desk a little paper-covered .pamphlet containing 
'extracts ifrPm his-speecHes and writings. This is-meagre 
'information ; but when I read 'it, I felt ' as ' did John 
'Keats when 'he first read' Cba'pman’s .translation of the 
“Ihad 
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“Then felt Hike some watcher of the skies 
When a’newiplaoet swims into his -ken , 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes. 

He stared at the Pacific— -and all his men 
Looked at each other with a mild surmise 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien 

'The man whom I have in mind is Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, the Indian leader of the present 
great revolutionary movement against British rule in 
India, known and reverenced by his countrymen as 
Mahatma, ' ‘ the Sunt”' I wonder how-- many of you 
heve ever' heard of him, or kndw the story of his life 
Listen while I tell this story, and see if I am mot right 
in calling its hero the greatest' man in 'the world 

to-day 1 

( 

Gandhi was born some fifty odd years ago in ' India 
of a rich, clever and cultivated family He was reared 
as the sons of such families are always reared, possessed 
of everything that money can buy and the imagination 
of devoted parents can conceive In ‘1889 he came to 
England to study-law ' He, took his degree in regular 
-course, , returned to India, and became a successful 
lawyer in Bombay Already, however, he had found 
that religion was s corning ‘ to have a dominant place 
1 within his life. Even before his journey to England, 
he &had .taken the Jam vow to abstain from wine, 
flesh, and sexual intercourse On bis return to India, 
his rasceticism increased. Finding that money was 
-inconsistent with his ideal of spirituality, he‘ gave away 
--his foftune to good cause, keeping only ,the barest- 
Ipittance 'for himself. Later on, he took the vow of 
poverty, and thus became, yvhat -he is 'still tb-day, a 
'begger. -Later still he became converted to the doctrine 
lof nomresistance, which he calls “the root of Hinduism”’ 
and therefore- abandoned, the practice of the law as 
,“a system which tried to do right by violence,"' 'When 
Gilbert Murray saw him in England in ‘1914, he ate 
only rice, drank only water, and slept on the hare 
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boards of a wood cn floor. “ His conversation,” says 
Professor Murray, “ was that of a cultivated and 
well-read man, with a certain indefinable suggestion 
of saintliness ’ Gandhi has indeed become a saint. 
He bed deliberately sixept out of bis life every 
last vestige of self-indulgence, that no slightest desire 
of the flesh might stand in the way of devotion to his 
ideals From early in his life, he was a man apart, with 
every last energy of soul and body dedicated to the 
service of humankind. 

His public career divides itself into two distinct 
periods The first extends from 1893 to 1913, and is 
identified with South Africa The second, which be- 
longs to India Itself, runs from 1913 to the present 
day. 

In South Africa, in the early nineties of the last 
century, there were located some 1,50, 000 Indians, 
chiefly in the province of Natal. The presence of these 
aliens had led to a situation very similar to that now 
prevailing in California as a result of the influx of the 
Japanese. The colour question, in other words, had 
become acute, and the South African Government 
determined to meet it, first by forbidding the imrmgra- 
tion of any more natives from India, and secondly by 
expelling the Indians who were already there. This 
last It was found, could not legally be done as it violated 
a treaty and was opposed by Natal where industry has 
depended upon cheap " coolie ” labour and was objected 
to by the Indian Government. The first proposal of 
course, could easily be met by the passage of an exclus- 
ion act. At once began a long and bitter struggle The 
whites of South Africa, baffled in their' desires, did 
what the whites in all parts of the world have always 
done under such arcumstances -namely, persecuted 
and outraged those whom they detested as so-called 
inferiors. Systematically they undertook to make life 
- in South Africa as miserable an affair for all Indians, 
especially those above the labour class, as malice and 
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paralj^^is, therefore, of the ‘industrial , and social life of 
the republic. It was such a strike as Mos'es declared, in 
ancient,, Egypt when he" led the Israelites out of the 
land.df Phjiraoh into the vast, reaches of the wilderness.,.' 
But this,strike''if it m.ny, be called so was in ,one thing ' 
different from any previous, strikes in human, history ! ’ 
Usually in » movements of this kind the resisters make 
it^their business to take quick and sharp advantage of 
any difficulty into which 'their opponents may fall and 
press their claim the harder for this, advantage. Gandhi 
however, took the opposite course "'Whenever in these 
years of struggle the Government became embarra^sled' 
by unexpected troubles, Gandhi, instead of pushing the 
fight ruthlessly to wictory, would call a truce and come- 
to the succour of his enemy . In lf99 for instance the 
Boer War broke out Gandhi immediately called off , 
his strike and organized an Indian Red Cross, unit 
which served throughout the .war, was twice.mentioned , 
in dispatches, and was- publicly thanked for bravery, 
under fire In 1904, there came a visitation of the plague 
in Johanesburg. Instantly the strike was ‘‘ off ’’ .and 
Gandhi was busying himself in organizing a hospital 
in the pest-iidden city. In 1906 there was a, -native- 
rebellion in Natal. Again the strike -was 'suspended^ 
while Gandhi raided and personally led a corps of 
strecther-bearers, -whose- work wasdangerpusj'and.v pam-' 
ful G^n this occasion^he was publicly' thanked byrthe 
Governor of Natal — and shortly aftetwatds on- the 
resumption of the resistance .movement’thrown into a 
common jail in Johanesburg It^ would be impossible 
for me, to tell this morningthe indignities and' cruelties 
'which were visited upon Gandhi during these years of 
intermitte'nt resistance and forgi'^eness He" was thrown 
into- prison countless times, placed in solitary confine- 
ment, bound hand and foot to the bars of his cage. He 
, was again and again set upon by raging mobs beaten 
mtornsensibllity and left for dead by the side of the 
road . ! When not outraged in^his fashion he was insult- 
ed in -public, mortified and hutdihated with the most 
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exqui';it5 pains But nothing shookibis couiage, distur- 
bed lus equanimity, exhausted his patience or poisoned 
his love and forgiveness of bis foes, And at last, after 
twenty \ears of trial and suffering he won the victory. 
In 1913 the Indian case was taken up by Lord Hard- 
inge , an imperial commission reported in Gandhi’s 
favour on nearly all the points at issue and an act was 
passed giving official recognition to his claims I know 
rf no more astonishing illustration of a battle won by 
doing ro wrong, commuting no violence, but simply 
enduring without resentment all the punishment the 
cnem\ cm inflict, until at last he becomes weary and 
ashamed of punishment 

The second period of Gandhi’s life began m 1913, 
and IS at this moment m the full tide of its career The 
period of course, has to do with the great revolutionary 
movement in India which had been slowly developing 
during bis years of absence in South Africa Immedi- 
ately upon his return he took the leadership of this 
movement , but in 1914, with the outbreak of the war 
with Germany suspended ail operations against English 
rule To strike at England at such a moment, he cont- 
ended was to sttike her in the back and it was as 
reprehensible to strike a nation in this cowardly fash- 
ion as to strike a man Throughout the war, therefore. 
Gandhi gave enthusiastic support to the Empire in 
every way not inconsistent with bis religious ideals 

Immediately that the war was closed however 
quickened by the outrages visited upon the Indians 
during this period by the oppression of English tyranny, 
Gandhi lifted again his banner of revolt and Organized 
that stupendous Non Co-operative movement, which is 
shaking the Bntnh Empire at this moment to its found- 
ations What we have here, under Gandhi’s leadership 
IS a revolution — a revolution different from any 
ether of which history has knowledge It is characteriz- 
ed ny four distinctive features 
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In the first place, it is a movement directed straight 
and hard against English rule in India There is no 
concealment of Gandhi’s determination to free his peo- 
ple from the injustice and cruelty implicit in alien 
domination “ So long " he says " as the Government 
spells injustice it may regard me as its enemy — implac- 
able enemy “ Again he declares, “ I seek to paralyze 
this Government until we have wrung justice from 
unwilling hands, that is what I stand for ‘‘ Still again 
he asserts, “ I deliberately oppose the Government to 
the extent of trying to put its very existence in 
jeopardy ” That this is sedition, Gandhi sees as clearly 
as any one. If he were charged under the sedition 
section of the Indian Penal Code he says that he could 
not plead not guilty . . For my speeclies are inten- 
ded to create disaffection such that the people might 
consider it a shame to assist or co-operate with a 
Government that had forfeited all'title to confidence, 
respect or support ” 

With all this unbending opposition to English rule, 
however, there is mingled no hatred against the English 
people. Gandhi has never at any time been guilty of 
the sin to which most of us were tempted during the 
war with Germany, of confusing a Government with 
Its people “ I tell the British people,” says Gandhi, 
“ that I love them, and that I want their association, 
but this must be on conditions not inconsistent with 
self-respect but on absolute equality.” 

Secondly, Gandhi’s movement is"a revolution which 
has no place for force or violence of any kind “ Non- 
violence " IS Its most conspicuous motto and slogan 
For Gandhi, as we have seen, is a non-iesister , and in 
India, as in South Africa, will win his victory by 
peaceful means, or not at all ” Violence,” he says, 
“ whatever end it may serve in Europe, will never 
serve us in India We must fight our battles with 
cleaner weapons, on a'"uobler'"plan^of combat Thus, 
we must meet their ungodliness by godliness , we 
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must meet their untruth by truth , we must meet 
'their cunning and _their craft by-opeliness and simpli- 
city ; we must meet their terrorism and frightfulness 
by bravery and patient suffering” Further, he says, 
“ We must bring no violence against those who do not 
)oin"our ranks” — how well' were it, if Lenin practised 
this rule of conduct ' And he adjures his followers to 
hold ” every English life, and the life of every officer 
serving the Government, as sacred as those of our own 
dear ones ” — think of what it would mean to Ireland 
if Sinn Fein observed this precept * “ As soon as 

India,’’ says Gandhi. “ accepts the doctrine of the 
sword, my life as an Indian is finished Then 

India will cease to be the pride of my heart ” 

In advocating thus the policy of non-violence, 
Gandhi takes pains to emphasize that he is not doing 
this because the Indians are weak //On the contrary he 
commends non-violence just because India is so strong 
and thus so well able to meet* the hazards involved 
“ I believe in the doctrine of non-violence,” says 
Gandhi, as a weapon not of the weak but of the 
strong /I believe that man is the strongest soldier who 
dies una.rmed^]~with-- his~breasrl^fe~hefore the enemy ” 
Again,_he_^aysT ' *' f want India ta'liTactise 

non violence because of her strength and power '“No 
arms are required for her We seem to need it because 
we seem to think that we are but a lump of^'flesh 
I want India to recognize that she ^bas a soul that 
cannot perish, and that can rise triumphant above 
every physical weakness and defy the physical combina- 
tion of the world " 

At bottom, of course, Gandhi advocates and prac- 
tises non-resistance because he thinks it right “ The 
true thing," he declares, “ for any human being on 
earth, IS not justice based on violence bu^justice-based 
on sa^cnfice of self;^S“^gain-"be’saysr“TSlon-violence is 
'noble and "tight Forgiveness is "more manly 

than punishment Forgiveness adorns a soldier ” It is 
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from this point of view, I take it, that Gandhi refers 
to his movement as “ this religious battle ’’ ' He is 
insistent, however that non-resistance is not only 
right but expedient It is the one sure way of attain- 
ing a triumph that will endure “The condiiion cf 
success,” he says, “ is to ensure entire absence of 
violence.” Again, “ India might resort to destruction 
of life and property, but it could serve no purpose 
You need but the one weapon of suffering ” Such 
truth IS obvious to any one, says Gandhi, who under- 
stands the laws of a universe which is spiritual If 
we would realize the secret of this peaceful and in- 
fallible doctrine, we will know and find that we will 
not want to use even an angry word when they lift 
the sword, we will not want even to lift a little 
finger " 

Non-violence, however, is not enough Non-resist- 
ance means something more than mere acquiescence in 
suffering It mu'-t have a positive or aggressive policy — 
and It IS this which Gandhi provides in what he calls 
“ Non-Co-operation ” To all his followers Gandhi 
recommends refusal to co-operate in any of the ooliti- 
cal or social functions which are essential to the con 
tmuance of British rule in India He urges the 
Indians boycott everything English, and thus paralyze 
the whole English system of control Thus he advises 
that his countrymen refuse to sit on the local Councils , 
that native lawyers refuse to practise in the courts , 
that parents withdraw their children from the schools , 
that title-holders give up their titles. On the occasion 
of the recent tour of the Prince of Wales, he urged 
all Indians to refuse welcome or recognition to the 
Royal visitor Even a boycott of the English goods is 
under consideration, but of this Gandhi voices his 
disapproval Such policy, of course, if effectively 
carried out on a large scale, would destroy English rule 
in India , it would little by little bring paralysis to the 
Government as the hemlock brought inch by inch the 

chill of the death to the limbs of Socrates “ Th o 

* 
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peacefullest revolution the world has ever seen " would 
be triumphant-* 

Lastly, as the crown of his great movement, Gandhi 
seeks the moral and spiritual regeneration of India on 
the lines of Indian thought, Indian custom, and Indian 
idealism This means the exclusion, so far as possible 
of the influence of the West, with its industrial slavery 
Its materialism, its money-worship and its wars The 
first step in his endeavour is to wipe out the barriers 
which divide the Indians froifa one another, and make 
them one great united brotherhood Thus, he seeks 
the obliteration of caste distinction and religious 
differences , Mohammedan must live peaceably with 
Hindu, and Hindu with Mohammedan Then must 
come a leadership of mankind in ways of peace and 
amity “ I believe absolutely,” says Gandhi, “ that 
India has a mission for the world ” His idealism, 
therefore, transcends the boundaries of race and coun- 
try and seeks to make itself one with the highest hopes 
of humanity ‘ My religion," he cries, “ has no 
geographical limits If I have a living faith in it, it will 
transcend my love for India herself " 

Such IS Mahatma Gandhi ' In this great spirit he 
lives among the people As he moves from city to city, 
crowds of thirty and even fifty thousand people assemble 
to hear his words As he pauses for the night in a 
village, or in the open countryside, great throngs com e 
to him as to a holy shrine. He would seem to be what 
the Indians regard him — the perfect and- universal man 
In his personal character, he is simple and undefiled 
In his political endeavours, he is as stern a realist as 
Lenin working steadfastly toward a far goal of libera- 
tion which must be won At the same time, however, 
he IS an idealist, like Roman Roliand living ever in the 
pure radiance of the spirit When I think of Roliand, 
as I have said, I think of Tolstoi When I think of 
Lenin, I think of Napoleon But when I think of 
Gandhi, I think of Jesus Christ, He lives his life, he 
peaks his word , he suffers, strives, and will some d,.y 
nsobly die, for his kingdom upon earth 



MAHATMA GANDHI 


BY 

W W, PEARSON. 

Gandhi is not only fojr India a hero of national 
history, whose legendary memory will be 
enshrined in the millennial epoch He has not 
only been the spirit of active life which has 
breathed into the peoples of India the proud con- 
sciousness of their unity, of their power, and the 
will to their independence He has renewed for 
all the peoples of the West, the message of their 
Christ, forgotten or betrayed He has inscribed 
'Jus name among the sages and saints of humanity, 
and the radiance of his figure has penetrated into 
all the regions of the earth — Romatn Rolland 

t ' Whatever may be one’s personel opinion of the In- 
dian leaders, M. K Ghandi, there can be no doubt that 
he is a remarkable man. Remarkable because bis standard 
* of conduct and method of action are so entirely different 
from "those of other Indian leader? State'^men and poli- 
ticians are seldom guided by the motives which compel 
Gandhi to action, and the very fact that in him we see 
a man who wields enormous influence over his country- 
men by a character — the exact antithesis of the ordinary 
political leader — gives to his personality a peculiar in- 
terest. One Governor of a British Province in the 
East has described him as “a dangerous and mis guided 
saint” Everyone, whether foe or friend, agrees in re- 
garding him as a saint And it is because of his evident 
saintliness of character that he has such an unparalleled 
influence in India at the present day 

In a recent article on Gandhi in an American maga- 
zine be was described as “A Monk who imperils British 
Rule mllndia." That one man by the force of his 
austere and ascetic character should be regarded as a 
menace to one of the greatest Empires that has ever 
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e xisted, is in itself a remarkable phenomenon Accounts 
from India recently have described how, during the 
Duke of Connaught’s visit to the large cities of the 
different provinces, the streets on many occasions when 
the Duke was passing through the city, were almost 
deserted This is a striking enough circumstance in 
view of the great reverence with which royalty has 
been regarded in India throughout her history, and is a 
contrast to the welcome which has given to King 
George on his visit. But more striking than the 
deserted streets in the presence of the uncle of the 
Emperor were the crowded streets whenever Gandhi 
passed through any of these cities In Delhi, the pre- 
sent capital, when Gandhi arrived a crowd of 80,000 
took possession of the railway station and was permitted 
by the station officials to superintend the arrival of the 
tram in which the popular leader was travelling As 
he drove through the streets of Delhi there were 
crowds lining every thoroughfare numbering more than 
1,00,000 

The explanation of this phenomenon is simple. Not 
only do the people, tne masses of India, reverence 
Gandhi as a saint, but he has practically unlimited 
influence over them in the sphere of national aspiration. 
But this IS not because he is primarily a politician He 
has none of the usual qualifications for political success 
He IS not Diplomatic, for he lays all his cards on the 
table He never compromises and has never been 
known in his public life to rely on expediency rather 
than on principle He belongs to no party and has 
therefore no party ambition, and he is unmoved by the 
criticism of friends and enemies alike He himself has 
said — 

Most religious men I have met are politicians in 
disguise I, however, who wear the guise of a politician, 
am at heart a religious man ” 

He IS a man who, by the very example of this asce- 
tic life would attract the masses in India whatever his 
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policy might happen to be, and it is just because of tlie 
great influence which he exercises over the people that 
he is regarded as sc dangerous an opponent of British 
rule in India He cannot be bribed or tempted by 
personal ambition to change his methods He is a 
man who, having once accepted a princip'e, will not 
yield an inch even to those whom he knows to be his 
friends, even thoygh he knows that by yielding he might 
gain large numbers of adherents Some people have 
said that he is easily influenced by those around him, 
and IS being used as a tool by the Extremist leaders 
who regard his fame as a taint and a valuable asset for 
their own propaganda As a matter of fact no man is 
less readily influenced or diverted by external pressure 
from his purpose than Mr. Gandhi I came across a 
striking example of this some years ago when I first 
had the privilege of meeting Mr Gandhi. 

It was in the autumn of 1913 that trouble arose in 
South Africa because of the treatment of the Indian re- 
sidents in that Colony. Gandhi had for years been 
struggling on behalf of his fellow-countrymen to assert 
their right in South Africa as fellow citizens with the 
white subj ects o f the British Empire He had given 
up a lucrative legal practice in order to devote his whole 
time to this cause. A crisis was reached in October 
J913 owing to the action of Mr Gandhi in starting an 
extensive Passive Resistance Movement aimed at indue 
ing the Union Government to grant the^r demands 
As a result of his appeal thousands men, women and 
children marched without permits from Natal into the 
Transvaal while many others went on strike in the mines 
and sugar plantations The government arrested and 
imprisoned thousands converting the mines into jails to 
accommodate the unprecedented number of prisoners 
Mr. Gandhi as well as two or three European sym- 
pathisers were also imprisoned- Feeling in India at the 
news ran high, so high indeed that the Viceroy Lord 
Hardinge, made a strong public protest in a speech in 
Madtas against the treatment of Indian citizens of the 
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Empire in South Africa In every province of ladia 
the people united in protest and the government both in 
India and in England became alarmed At last 
the South African Government realising the danger 
to the Empire, hastily appointed a Commission 
to enquire into the grievances of the Indian leaders in 
order that they might give evio-encc, But in appoint- 
ing the commissioners they did not appoint any nominee 
or representative of tne Ind an community They 
did not even consult the Ind lan leaders as to the 
scope and character of th e Commission Mr 
Gandhi protested and asked that the Indian community 
be allowed to appoint at least one representative to 
serve on this Commission, but the Government 
refused Mr Gandh^ then made the announcement 
that as a protest he would neither give evidence 
himself nor could he advice any self respecting Indian 
to give evidence This would obviously stultify the 
work of the Commission and at the same time would 
give to the critics of Indian aspirations the occasion 
for saying that the Indians refused to give evidence 
simply because their evidence was weak, In India, the 
great Indian statesman and politician, the Hon’ble 
G K Gokhale, for whom Gandhi had the profoundest 
admiration and love, saw this clearly enough and was 
almost daily sending cables to Mr Gandhi urging him 
to reconsider his decision Mr. Gokhale felt that such 
a boycott of the Commission would be sure to have a 
detrimental effect on any sympathy which the 
Indian case had aroused both in England and in South 
Africa Itself But Mr, Gandhi was adamant on this 
point, He regarded the honour and self-respect of the 
Indian community as at stake, and although he realised 
that he Was going against the wishes of the one Indian 
whom he resoected above all others, '‘and that Mr. 
Gokhale was right in so far as political expediency was 
concerned, be would not retract, and the Commission 
sat without hearing the evidence either of Gandhi or 
any other Indian of position or influence 
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I remember clearly being greatly struck with this 
unusual and unyielding allegiance to principle. On a 
point of honour Mr. Gandhi would never compromise, 
and since then though I have seen him under very 
different circumstances I have never known him to 
compicmise the honour and self respect of India It 
IS this quality which seems to some to be his weakness 
because for the sake of some distant and unattained 
ideal he often loses for the time being some obvious but 
temporary advantage* But in reality it is this quality 
which constitutes Gandhi’s strength , for, everyone who 
has to deal with him know’s that he will never accept 
any policy or accede to any request which he himself 
believes to be contrary to his principle of Truth We 
disagree with him as to what is Truth, we 

may disapprove of the methods he adopts for achieving 
his ends but one thing is self evident to alls 
who come into contact with him and that is the 
fact that Gandhi is absolutely disinterested in his action 
and cares not at all for his own personal popularity or 
position 

In appearance he is not at first striking. His very 
asceticism makes him insignificant physically He peo- 
sonifies an idea and when he is expressing it his bryh 
does not seem to count When I first met him in Soud 
Africa he was taking only one meal a day and thtat 
consisted of fruits, nuts, and whole meal bread with 
olive oil He took very little sleep and from early 
morning till late at night he was busy interviewing 
people, discussing plans of compaign, and writing im- 
portant despatches to India and to the Government 
authorities in Pretoria But however busy he was, he 
always had time to talk with the poorest of sthe coolies 
who came to see him and to consult him constantly. 
He would ask them often to come and sit by him as he 
took his meals in order that he might have more time for 
talking to them. The poorest people felt that he wa 
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rneir friend , for he had a uord for all When be went 
to Pretoria to see General Smuts and General Botha he 
was dressed in the simple home-spun which he always 
wears, and walked barefoot He face expresses great 
patience and love, and to me he seemed nearer to my 
idea of Saint Francis of Assisi than anyone I had ever 
seen. He believe d in^jisely_in.the_ultimate_victory._of 
those w^^^tr^tb on q uer hatred by love,” and never 
allowed people to express hatred towards those whom 
he regarded as treating his fellow-countrymen unjustly 
He strives with implacable insistence by the force of 
moral persuasion to compel his rulers to yield to his 
demands for fair and just treatment 

He expects this unfaltering loyalty to Truth in his 
followers, and although gentle and very tolerant to- 
wards those who diflFer from him, over those who once 
ally themselves to him be exerts a moral authority 
which IS almost despotic Regarding celibacy as the 
highest estate for service of humanity he expects those 
who live in his community to observe the same rule of 
continence that he has imposed upon himself Also he 
is a rigid vegetarian though I remember his once advi- 
sing me to eat meat when I had been ill 

He IS chivalrous to his opponents and never takes 
advantage of the weakness of those who are opposing 
him however tempting the opportunity may be This 
quality he has shown once or twice in his recent 
campaign But the following example will sufBce 
Shortly after his release from jail early in 1914 a serious 
strike broke out amongst the white labourers on the 
Rand Gandhi had a week previously threatened to 
re-start the Passive Resistance Movement and to cal! 
the Indian coolies in the mines and on the plantations 
out on strike as a protest against the lack of represent- 
ation on the Commission referred to above. Instead 
of taking advantage of the difficultv in which the Gov- 
ernment was placed, Gandhi announced that the 
Passive Resistance Movement would be entirely sus- 
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pended until the Government was free from the 
embarrassment caused by the strike on the Rand Had 
he chosen he could have carried out his threat while the 
Government’s hands were filled with the Rand Strike 
and probably might have gained much for which he 
had been for so long struggling But he was chivalrous 
to his opponent and General Smuts was the man to 
appreciated chivalry of this kind, for when later the 
Indian question again came up for discussion he was 
sound in a frame of mind much more ready to listen to 
the Indian point of view But this was not done as a 
matter of tactics , it was a point of honour to fight clean 
In the end it proved to be good tactics also, for by the 
middle of 1914 most of the demands of the Indian 
community were met and laws were passed in the Union 
Parliament granting juster treatment to Indians in the 
Colony 

I have described Mr Gandhi’s public activities m 
South Africa, but in order to know the complete 
character of the man it is necessary Tto say something 
of his private life. Near Durban he had a Settlement 
which was a community based on the principles of 
service. It was situated at Phoenix, and it was there 
that one saw Gandhi in the atmosphere and surroundings 
in which his charaeteristic unselfishness was most 
apparent It was modelled on the lines which Tolstoy 
had advocated at the close of the last century Mr. 
Gandhi had a profound admiration for Tolstoy and his 
teachings, auj possibly owes more of his present attitude 
on the value of Passive Resistance to that great- West- 
ern Teacher than to the teachings of his own religion, 
though ‘ ahxmsa’ (aversion to slaughter or inoffensive- 
ness)isfone of the chief doctrines of the Hinduism 
which Gandhi both practises and preaches 

It was at this Settlement that one saw Mr Gandhi 
co-operating in the work which the boys and other mem- 
bers of the community were engaged in. Often fiid I pro- 
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test against the way in which Mr Gandhi spent his valu- 
able time, in the midst of his great public responsibilities 
in menial tasks which could so easily have been carried 
out by less prominent members of the Settlement 
When the Hon Mr Gokhale was guest at Phoenixi 
he had the same experience, and he often told humor- 
ously of the heartless tyranny of his host who insisted 
upon doing the most menial tisks) including that of the 
sweeper, for his guests To protests he would reply 
that as regards a piece of woik which had to be done 
and got t/irough there has m highness or lowness about 
It — if a piece of work was thought to he too dirty for 
him (Gandhi), it should be regarded as too dirty and low 
even for any poor sweeper, who was just as much a 
human being as he himself 

It IS this readiness to make the same sacrifices which 
he asks those w^o follow him to make which gives to 
him his moral authority As a writer n India has said 
of him 

“Mr Gandhi has always been prepared to accept 
and has always actually accepted for himself the direct 
logical outcome of his principles, whatever hardship and 
breach of social convention it may involve This com- 
binel with his utter sincenry, the austere simplicity of 
hib life and his readiness to serve the people at all costs 
and sacrifices, explains his unparalleled hold over his 
countrymen No trick or posing can give such influence 
to any leader " 

When Mr Gandhi gave up a lucrative legal practice 
in Johanesburg the annual income from which was 
over Dols 15,900 m order that he might serve his 
countrymen, he was obeying the same impelling call 
which came to Saint Francis of Assisi, and later to 
Tolstoy Bur although he felt that poverty was neces- 
sary to himself because it gave him freedom, he does 
not ask others to follow bis example and amongst many 
of his mObt enthusiastic friends and admirers are men of 



wealth and position His desire was to win for the 
Indians of South Africa the equality which he regarded 
not only as the right to every citizen of the British 
Empire but also as the right of every human being But 
although be fought the Government to win the justice 
he knew was the right of his countrymen, he co- 
operated whenever possible with the very government 
whose abuses he was attempting to remove He received 
the Zulu war medal for his services as the officer in 
charge of the Indian Volunteer Service Corps in 1906, 
and the Boer war medal for his services as Assistant 
Superintendent of the Indian Volunteer Stretcher 
Beare Corps during the Boer War of 1899 — 19C0 He 
was also ater decorated by the Indian Government with 
the KIaiser“i-Hind gold medal for his humanitarian work 
in South Africa It was his hope that by showing the 
readiness and ability of Indians to share in the dangers 
and responsibilities of the Empire he would win for 
them some measure of respect These medals he 
now returned to the British Government as a protest 
against the action of the authorities in regard to 
Turkish Peace Treaty and their attitude to those who 
were respcnsible for the shooting of hundreds of inno- 
cent people at Amritsar Up till quite recently he bad 
believed in the ultimate triumph of justice because he 
trusted the British people to sec that justice was done. 
Now that hope he has surrendered as will be seen from 
his letter to “ Every Englishman in India 


Most Englishmen in India regard Gandhi as a clever 
politician who attains his political ends by masquerad- 
ing under the cloak of of a saint. It is true that no 
other politician in India has succeeded in doing what 
Gandhi has done, uniting the people of every Province 
in a common demand for freedom Even the late Mr. 
Gokhalcr the greatest Indian statesman of modern times 
and Gandhi's ideal politician, did not succeed s’mply 
bcc'’U"e lie measured the immediate consequences of his 
actions n a waj which Gandhi never docs 
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Gandhi has succeeded in awakening the common 
feeling of nationality of which Sir John Seeley speaks 
in ins “Expansion of England When, referring to 
India, he wrote — - , i 

“If there could arise in India a nationality move- 
ment similar to that which we witnessed in Italy, the 
English power could not even make the resistance 
that was made in Italy by Austria, but must succumb 
at once “ 

Mr Gandhi believed for many years in the doct- 
rine of gradual evolution towards self-government 
and tried the method of co-operation with the British 
Government whenever possible But at length he has 
adopted a more incisive method, and has created in 
the masses the feeling that it is shameful to be under 
foreign domination Sir John Seeley wrote — 

“If the feeling of a common nationality began to 
exist in India only feebly , if, without any active desire 
to drive out the foreigner, it only created a notion'that 
It was shameful to assist the foreigner in maintaining 
his dominion, from that day, almost, our Empire would 
cease to exist’’ 

Sir Michael O Dwyer writing recently in the 
London “Fortnightly” has said 

“Since the Mutiny, the position of our govern- 
ment was never so weak, its credit never so low 

“Our margin of safety in India was never very 
large, and in these days of world-wide anxiety and 
peril It has been reduced almost to vanishing point ’’ 

But It would not have been possible for Gandhi 
to have created this feeling had not external circum- 
stances concurrently converted the masses of the 
people to the belief that the continuance of foreign 
rule was no longer tolerable For the last twenty 
years the desire for a greater share in the government 

55 * 
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of their country has been growing rapidly in India, 
and many methods have been attempted to attain this 
end The Indian National Congress has met year 
after year and talked, the Swadeshi movement m 
Bengal, which started after Lord Curzon's attempt to 
partition Bengal in the teeth of the unanimous oppo- 
sition of the people had its enthusiastic response in 
the imagination of the whole of Bengal, while religious 
organizations like the Arya Samaj in the Punjab, and 
the Ram Krishna Mission started by followers of 
Swami Vivekananda in Bengal, all had their share in 
educating the people to a realisation of their own 
rights But none of these went so directly to the 
root of the matter as Gandhi’s preaching of Non- 
co-operation He showed that in thousands of subtle 
ways Indians were by their co-operation with the 
existing form of government simply prolonging its hfe 
He pointed out that no government can exist except 
with the co-operation of the people. 

Seeley’s words are coming true, and, they are 
coming true because of the influence of this one man, 
Gandhi 

Gandhi has been able to unite the people of India 
as they have never before been united not only be- 
cause of his unfaltering loyalty to a moral ideal and 
by his austere and ascetic personal life, but because 
the British Government has itself fed fuel to the fire"? 
of national aspiration Confronting the most power- 
ful Empire in existence stands one man, Gandhi, 
who cares nothing for his own personal life, who is 
uncompromising and fearless in the application of 
principles which he has once accepted, and who 
scorns any longer to receive or beg for favours from 
a Government which he regards as having “ forfeited 
all title to confidence, respect or support.” He be- 
lieves in conquering hate by love, in the triumph of 
right over might, and all the effort of his public life 
IS directed towards persuading the masses of India 
of the truth of this ideal. — The Asian Review 



AN ESTIMATE OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

BY 

PERCIVAL LANDON 

Many people, even some who sincerely admire him 
will differ from some of his ideas and some of 
fais ways ttf doing things His style of doing 
things IS individual, is his own and, as in the case 
of other great men, docs not conform to the 
usual standards But however often we may 
differ from him, we arc conscious all the time of 
his sincerity, his unselfishness, and above all of 
his fundamental and universal humanity He 
always acts as a great human, with deep sympathy 
for men of all classes and all races and especially 
for the under-dog His outlook has nothing 
sectional about it, but is distinguished by that 
universal and eternal human which is the hall- ' 
mark of true greatness of spirit —Gen Stnuts 

I have spent a long time in the frankest conversa- 
tion with Mr Gandhi and at length have succeeded 
m forming a complete, though almost incredible, 
e'Jtimate of his attitude to the campaign to which 
he has devoted every faculty and every moment of his 
life *'No one understands Mr Gandhi’s crusade,” said 
a sage to me in Bombay, “who does not know Mr,. 
Gandhi ’* What I have to say, therefore, may probably 
seem impossible to those who have never met this 
amazing and dangerous man, who in solitude bestrides 
the field of Indian sedition like a colossus, In truth he 
IS alone He does not seem to need lieutenants or 
councillors, who embarrass him with their practical 
suggestions as much as Mr Gandhi bewilders them 
by his pure Utopianism Whether they remain or 
desert him makes no difference , his appeal is to the 
lowest of the population, and his strength lies pre- 
cisely in the fact that his teaching is a visionary re- 
construction of the Golden Age based upon universal 
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loving-kindness* He preaches to the heart and des- 
pises the head And, therefore, he has no parallel 
in the world to-day, either in the semi-dmne cbarae- 
ter of his influence or in the magnitude of the disaster 
which will attend his success 

Seated on the floor in a small, barely-furnished 
room, I found the Mahatma, clad in rough-, white 
home-spun He turned up to me, with a smile of 
welcome, the typical head of the idealist — the skull 
well formed and finely modelled , the face narrowing 
to the pointed chin His eyes are deep, kindly, and 
entirely same , his hair is greying a little over the 
forehead He speaks gently and well, and in his voice 
is a note of detachment which lends uncanny force 
to the strange doctrines that he has given up his life 
to teach One could not imagine him ruffled, hasty, 
or resentful, not the least part of the moral supre- 
macy in his crusade is his universally-known willing- 
ness to turn the other cheek to the smiter. From 
the first it must be realised that consciously his teach- 
ing has been influenced by that of Christ, for whom 
his admiration has long been rhe almost dominating 
feature of his spiritual life and probably the external 
character of his daily activity, has been modelled 
also upon Him He made a curious observation 
during our conversation, which throws some light 
upon his interpretation of the Galilean Teacher. In 
answer to a remark of mine that Christ strictly ab- 
stained from interfering in politics, Mr Gandhi an- 
swered, “ 1 do not think so but, if you are right, 
the less Chnst in that was He ” 

The achievement of an ideal world built upon 
selflessness and governed by loving kindness alone, 
which has proved too much for the Christian nations 
seems to Mr. Gandhi a self evident possibility. The 
danger, the very real danger, of the man lies in the 
fact that his belief is exactly that best calculated 
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appeal to the Oriental, and most certain, if adopted, 
to lead in India to internecine bloodshed and dis- 
integration and — should our long patience become 
exhausted — to Indian servitude to some other power 
more willing than ourselves to keep the sabre rattling 
in Its sheath It is precisely his idealism which makes 
him the worst enemy of his own people 

Courteous, implacable, and refined, Mr Gandhi 
explained to me the faith that was in him, and as he 
did so my hopes of an understanding between him 
and the English grew less and less The hated civilisa- 
tion and rule of England must go I suggested the un- 
protected state of India should our work come to an 
end 

“ If India has sufficient unity to expel the British, 
she can also protect herself against foreign aggres- 
sion , universal love and soul force wiU keep our 
shores inviolate It is by making armaments that war 
is made ’’ 

“But what of the religious antagonism between 
Hindus and Moslems 

‘‘No trouble will come.” 

I thought of the transfigured face of a certain 
distinguished Moslem follower of Mr Gandhi, in the 
Punjab, and his eager anticipation of the day when 
the coast would be clear and Islam would crush 
Hindu opposition and re-establish India as the 
Sovereign Moslem State — and I renewed the ques- 
tion to which he replied 

“ If trouble should ensue I shall be ready to 
accept It If even all India were submerged in the 
struggle It would only be a proof that India was evil, 
and It would be for the best ” 

His attitude not unnaturally made me ask what he 
thought about Lenin He said he did not know 
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enough about Lcnm, but in any case he would prefer 
Bolshevism to British rule Unless what has been 
said before is borne in mind, this answer might seem 
to justify much that has been charged against Mr 
Gandhi, but I am convinced that idealism uncon- 
trolled, IS at the root of every extravagant view 
enunciated by Mr Gandhi We agreed that Western 
and Eastern standards were irreconcilable, but I 
asked him if he could find no good in English civili- 
sation He said it was not against individual 
Englishmen that he directed his campaign. He ad- 
mitted that several Englishmen that he directed his 
compaign He admitted that several Englishmen had 
shown a willingness to work unselfishly for India, 
and instanced Bradlaugh, Jardinc, Wedderburn and 
Montague Asked why, then, he opposed the reforms, 
he said that the justice they intended had been 
whittled away by those to whom their application 
had been entrusted. He would not admit that he 
could have cairied on his campaign inside the Cham- 
bers by sending deputies — a remark which gives food 
for thought Either he believes that the intense 
centralisation of the no-co operative moment would 
be destroyed thereby, or he wishes as yet to 
avoid a definite issue between himself and the 
moderates In any case his famous justification of 
his use of such bad products of British civili- 
sation as railways and post offices, on the ground 
of helping the cause, should apply here also His 
policy in this matter suggests weakness in political 
organisation 

His bitterness against modern civilisation is at once 
the strength and weakness of his campaign Pre- 
sented as the protest of Hinduism against the Black 
Age in which we are now living, ir makes a direct 
appeal to the country districts, whose antagonism 
to the large towns is one of the disregarded factors 
in the present Indian situation He frankly admitted 
that in two matters, sanitation and organisation, 



he admired British methods, but he did not seem to 
realise that the latter covered almost the whole 
ground of our administration of India Similar 
inconsistencies between Western and Eastern stand- 
points account for much in Mr Gandhi’s teaching, 
but he seems to forget that India has already attempt- 
ed something like his Utopia and found it unprac- 
tical Listening to Mr Gandhi, one was again and 
again reminded of the beautiful vision of a world 
of selfless kindliness that Gautama inculcated 
twenty-four centuries ago — a world that never 
existed, a vision which has left human nature 
unhchanged 

Coming to essentials, 1 asked him directly whe- 
ther he did not see that his campaign of non-violence 
as he conducted it must inevitably result in violence, 
for which be must be held responsible 

" There will be no trouble unless the English- 
men begin It " This was so like the German conten- 
tion that France began hostilities that I asked him if he 
had said that he believed that the Government of 
Bihar had recently provoked violence* He said he 
]did not believe it, and added, with a smile, that 
much was alleged of him that he had never said. 

Courteous and refined he remained to the end, 
but implacable he remained also, and I could only 
sum up my impression of my visit in the conviction 
that a pure idealist, whom the people of India 
reverenced as a good, must through the very 
qualities which had enthroned him, end by delivering 
them over to bloodshed and misery. 

— Dail^ Telegraph 



THE INDIAN SAINT 

BY 

COL JOSIAH C WEDGEWOOD, M P 

India IS drifting into anarchy, To understand 
what IS now happening in Indin one must first under- 
stand Mahatma Gandhi, and then the state of the 
clay which he is moulding The saint or Mahatma 
has India at his feet , the “intelligentsia” differs 
from him in private, rarely in public , propery 
differs from him and trembless ; the Government, 
any Government, differs from him (because he goes 
to rhe root of all Governments), and thinks it best 
to — wait 

The last time I saw him he was sitting cross- 
legged on a mattress on the floor, eating a dish of 
rice, and surrounded by a semi-circle of squatting 
disciples All he wore was his small white convict 
cap and a pair of coarse white trousers “ Why 
have you not brought Mrs Wedge wood said 
he On the whole, I was glad I had not, for I know 
few things more unpleasant than being perched up 
on a chair, in boots, when all around are silent 
strangers on the floor 

Gandhi specializes in giving up, in reducing his 
wants , his recreation is fasting, and making his 
disciples fast He looks so physicially frail and weak 
and small that one could carry him as one does a 
child, and he rciakes one feel like that towards him 
He IS" as serious as any child, and as pure- All rhis 
has captured India One does not feel it blasphe- 
mous to compare him with Chirst , and Christ too, 
one suspects, gave infinite trouble to reasonable 
and respectable followers For Gindhi is a philoso- 
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phic anarchist — a new edition of Tolstoy, without 
Tolstoys’ past and a Tolstoy who has long since sub- 
dued Nature and shrunk into simplicity 

He tells me that when first he came to London 
he took lessons in dancing and elocution to fit him- 
self for the polite world But he is a Jain, peculiarly 
averse to taking life, and while still a cliild, he had 
already found the efficacy of non-resistance , he now 
came upon Ruskin’s “ Unto this last,” and the danc- 
ing lessons ceased A loathing of civilization, 
especially Western civilization, grew up He read 
Tolstoy’s “The kingdom of Heaven is Within You,” 
and it fitted in In South Africa in the early years 
of the century, he was still nominally a lawyer, 
but the practice died out, and instead the gaols of 
the Transvaal and Natal began to be full of his 
disciples The last cure for oppression by Govern- 
ment is to be completely indiffierent to whatever 
Government may do Non-recognition of law, non- 
co-operation with the State which is the embodi- 
ment of civilization, was born in South Africa It 
is a terrible weapon, but it can be used only by 
those who are prepared to lose all That is a condi- 
tion which IS just beginning to be understood by 
Indian Nationalists, and they are beginning to shy 
It does not deflect the Mahatma Three times he 
was gaoled , once he was left for dead, murdered 
by his own followers for imagined treachery 

In South Africa, too, he wrote his first book, 
‘Indian Home Rule ” and sketched the same scheme 
If you would destroy English rule, you must go to 
the root — cease to use the schools and law courts 
refuse to plead, go to goal gladly “The Westren 
civilization has corrupted you Cast it out — by non- 
co-operation ” But he IS not so much interested in 
destroying Western rule as Western civilization, 
Western wants, and the parasitic work of towns 
Such cotton clothes as he has are hand-spun, hand- 
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woven, and hand-made. His food (when not fasting) 
IS too simple to create fear of gaol life (Only, 
he does use a highpowered motor and the railway 
tram [third class], and the Philistines jeer 0 

All this shows why he has such a hold on India, 
the land of resignation, and also why the fear of him 
grows too. He takes the students away from the 
colleges without asking the parents’ leave saying, 
“ Follow 'me ” Education may be a universal need, 
but educationalists are a Western product, and they 
squirm Pandit Malaviya will even fight for his 
child, the Benares, University Parliaments and 
Councils are the machinery of Western Government. 
“ Do not join them ^ " and the Indian politicians, 
exasperated by Punjab Martial Law, gave them up 
too, and hand the Councils over to the Moderates 
They do not like it but they obey I fear he tole- 
rates Democracy as little as Autocracy on account 
of their last two syllables Only he cannot get the 
lawyers to leave their practices or officials to 
leave their posts Only— Gandhi himself is not 
mighty enough to destroy Western civilization, 
even by precept and practice, or by his hold on 
the masses — masses crying, “Mahatma Gandhi ki 
jai” — “to Gandhi the victory," though that victory 
lead them they know not where, Gandhi alone is not 
enough to drive India to anarchy There are his 
allies, the Moslem fanatics , and there is the Govern- 
ment, which for fear of prestige, dare not apologize 

— “ The Nation"' 





GANDHI THE MAN AND LEADER 

BY 

BY SRI PRAKASA 

We must a]] revere a man who has throughouta life 
of devoted service persisted in the sternest self- 
discipline, the most exacting reunciations, the 
passion for self-punfication — A rthur Moore 

Mahatma gandhi has been a legend to me since I 
was a boy at school , and while still at College, I rem- 
ember to have read about him in the handy pamph- 
lets issued at the time by Mr G A Natesan of 
Madras, an old family friend of ours, which gave much 
useful information about the various phases of the 
Indian movement, and brought the youthful reader 
in contact with the heroes of the time I also re- 
member how I used to be deeply moved with emotion 
and how my eyes were filled with tears, as I read 
of the struggles and sufferings of Mahatma Gandhi m 
the terrific and unequal struggle he was waging in 
South Africa for the vindication of the bare rights of 
his fellow-countrymen to live in the land which owed 
so much to their skill and industry From Mr Gandhi 
he had become ‘ Karmavir ’ Gaudhi, expressing the 
spontaneous homage that a grateful people paid to 
their saviour. He was soon to become ‘ Mahatma ’ 
Gandhi, for the world was before long to realise his 
spiritual greatness along with his extreme efficiency 
in action. 

Mahatmaji’s name was familiar to all young men 
interested in public affairs, even m those far off days, 
^and his activities were followed with great admiration 
by them, wherever they might be. The final stages 
of the South African stuggle under him, came when I 
Was studying in Englad , and I remember how intens- 
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ely excited we Indian students used to be as accounts 
of the sorrows of our country-men in South Africa 
reached us. I just missed meeting Mahatmaji in Eng- 
land, as I had come away a little before he went there 
on his final mission of peace and goodwill It was in 
1916 thar I first actually saw him He had come to 
the ceremony of the laying of the founation-stone of 
the Benares Hindu University- I believe all of us are 
inclined to endow our boyhood's heroes with huge 
impressive bodies and many other non-existmg and 
almost impossible physical ‘virtues 

I must, therefore, confess that as I first saw Mah- 
atma Gandhi} with his small frail body and unattrac- 
tive exterior, clad in a coarse short ‘ dhoti ’ and a 
small cotton double breaster, and a curiously tied 
rope like turban on his head — I was informed that 
that was the dress of the Gujarati peasant — he did not 
appear to be the hero I had dreamt of 

I believe, sub-consciously I had imagined him — 
even though I must have seen many photographs of him 
before then — as a person of high stature and attractive 
features, elaborately dressed, impressing every one by 
his commanding presence and noble bearing So 
when someone first pointed out Mahatma Gandhi to 
me, I remember to have been very much 
taken aback But I was destined to come near 
him almost immediately after this Most eminent 
persons of Hindu India had come on the occasion 
Lectures by many of them were arranged for, in the 
old Central Hindu College (Kashi Naresh) Hall, so 
familiar to me since my childhood. Mahatma Gandhi 
had been also put down as the chief speaker on one 
of those days He used to come to the lectures of 
others also 

One evening he had come quietly and taken a 
back seat unknown to the persons around I was in- 
charge of the ar/ 1 ■ |2 nents of these lertires Pandit 
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Malaviyaji spotting him from the ‘ dais ’ asked me to 
bring him along from that distant seat to the ‘dais’ it- 
self So I v?ent up to him and asked him to come 
He said he was quite comfortal^e and would like to 
be left there When I carried this message to Mal- 
aviyaji, I was asked to go back to him and bring him 
So I went to him again and committed the impertin- 
ence of actully taking hold of his hand, saying he 
must come as Malaviyaji wanted him He then came 
to honour the rostrum with his presence 

But the ‘ worst ’ was still to follow It was when 
he himself spoke a day or two later A galaxy of 
Princes, their Highnesses from many States, bedeck- 
ed and be-jewelled, were sitting on the ‘ dais in an 
imposing semi-circle The hall and platform were all 
crowded to their capacity The Maharaja of Darbh- 
anga was in the chair Mahatmaji rose to speak The 
story that rent round those days, modified in material 
particulars later by the history of his life he himself 
gave to the world in his own words, was that Mahat- 
ma Gandhi on his arrival in India in the previous year 
nad offered his services to Mr Gokhale who was 
among the most important figures in the political 
world at the time It was said that Mahatmaji was 
anxious to join Mr Gokhale’s Servants of India 
Society Mr Gokhale had met Gandhiji in South 
Africa and had no end of respect and regard for him 
In fact, I was present at the farewell function held in 
London to bid Mr Gokhale godspeed on his mission 
to South Africa in 1913 

On one occasion, Mr Gokhale had said, what 
was to come true over and over again, that “ Gandhiji 
had the capacity of making heroes out of common 
clay ” It was said that Mr Gokhale had saked 
Gandhiji to study the situation for a whole year, mith- 
out opening his mouth, before making up his mind 
regarding his future work India was not South Africa 
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he had been assured , and so he was naturally caut- 
ioned to move wanly 

It was truly a terrific speech that he made. Terri- 
ble police precautionsshad been taken at the time, for 
the safety of the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, who had 
come to lay the foundation stone of the Hindu 
University. The town was in a state of siege All 
social life was suspended The pohce — latent as well 
as patent— were everywhere jn evidence All houses 
along the route were guarded People could not 
cross the roads or even get doctors for their ailing 
relatives. 

Mahatmaji was deeply hurt and he went hammer 
and tongs at all these manifestations of power against 
a whole people, for the safety of a single man, how- 
ever eminent he might be He first spoke of his visit 
to the Viswanath temple and all the dirt he had seen 
there It was very clear to him that a people who 
lived in such squalour were unfit to be free or great 
Then he admonished the Princes for their luxury , 
and some bitter things he said against our cowardli- 
ness because of which we dare not say what we feel 
and act as we desire , and went on to say how good 
the English people were in their own homes and 
wondered why they became so bad in India — so rough, 
so rude, so unbearable He was clear in his mind 
that the fault must be ours because there was some- 
thing in us which made other people bad, for our 
touch Itself seemed to pollute Then he referred to 
the precautions that had been taken to protect the 
Viceroy, and even said that it would be better that a 
Viceroy should be killed than that a helpless people 
should be terrorised in such a manner. 

The effect of his words as they .came in his 
familiar rasping voice that carried very far those 
days, can be imagined. 

The audience was spell-bound and thnlled to the 
bone One could hear a pin drop ; but there was a 
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a visible agitation on the ‘dais’ The Commissioner 
of the Division became restive and thought that 
their Highnesses should not sit where such speeches 
were being delivered Mrs Besant was fidgetty 
and was whispering to my father who was sitting 
next to her ‘‘What is the man talking The 
Maharaja of Darbhanga at last interrupted Mahatma 
Gandhi became silent at once The audience voci- 
ferously cried “Go on," “ Go on ” Manatmaji 
said “ I am in the hands of the President, I can 
go on only if he orders , and not at your bidding ” 
The Miharaja consulted Pandit Malaviyaji and 
others near him Then he asked Mahatmaji 
to proseed Mahatmaji again began in the 
same strain The Princes got up and left The 
officials left The Maharaja of Dharbhanga 
and the Maharaja of Nabha still continued 
where they were The audience were guided to 
their seats They wanted Mahatmaji to go on, but 
Mahatmaji stood silent as a rock unmoved 

The confusion and the clamour of the moment 
can be imagined The situation was beyond me 
though I was the incharge of the arrangements At 
last even the President left, and as Mahatmaji left 
with me following close behind him, I heard him 
saying to the persons around him 

“ What IS the matter What did I say I 
have said nothing improper," And I saw him to the 
gate, himself unperturbed, and still amazed A wit 
remarked I have seen the audience going away 
from meetings out of boredom , I have seen speakers 
being made to sit down because they were irrelevant 
or too long-winded , but I had never seen before 
to day, the President himself abandon his meeting ’ 

When Pandit Malaviyaji saw the Commissioner 
late at night, he found this “embodiment of law and 
order" writing out an order for the immediate extern- 
ment of Mahatma Gandhi from Benares Pandit 
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Malaviyaji was able to stop the impudence, under- 
taking himself to request Gandhiji to go 

That one speech of Mahatmaji could have told 
all who heard him, something about the coming future. 
Not long afterwards friends from Bihar told him of 
how European planters were misbehaving there and 
invited him to visit the Province Gandhiji pro- 
mised to come to Bihar and true to his promise 
— and he always fulfils what he promises, whe- 
ther the matter is a small one or a big one — ^he soon 
went there , and the first Satyagraha movement was 
launched and successfully terminated, he himself 
becoming a member of the committee of enquiry set 
up by the Government, after he had refused to obey 
magisterial orders to leave tremblingly served by local 
officers, and had almost been imprisoned in conse- 
quence. Long afterwards when Gandhiji was writing 
his autobiography, his “Expuriments with Truth ” 
in “Young India”, and I, like the rest of his innu- 
merable readers, was following the grand story of 
his life’s unfolding, simply told, week after week, 
with the greatest interest and enthusiasm it was a 
matter of quite disappointment to me to find 
that he had slurred over the Benares on to the next 
chapter of his life without mentioning incident and 
gone this which to me seemed to be so very important 
I wrote to him about this and asked him how and 
why he had forgotten it 

He replied in his own hand-writing — telling me 
that he had not forgotten the incident at all , that he 
was very proud of what he then said and did , that 
he did not know whence he got the strength to act 
as he had acted on the occasion , but that he had 
deliberately avoided mentioning that incident The 
world has thus been unhappily deprived of a know- 
ledge of his own reactions to what had happened 
then. That is a great pity and a great national 
loss. 
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But Gandhiji left Benares as the hero of the land , 
for had he not spoken frankly against the ways of 
the Government, expressing the unspoken thoughts 
of the multitudes ^ Had he not asked the Princes to 
sell their jewels and to give the proceeds to the 
poor 7 

Had he also not told us — and this was the most 
important part of his performance that day, as it 
definitely told all whom it may concern , and it 
concerned everyone of us that we ourselves were 
to blame for all our sufferings , that when we con- 
tentedly live in physical and spirtitual mire, we are 
unfit for anything good and desirable , that we 
were a disgrace to ourselves, and that we corrupt 
all with whom we come m contact ? This has been 
the aim of his mission , this is the crux of his teach 
ings Like the Buddha, he said , ‘Ye who suffer, 
know ye suffer from yourselves’, for ‘none else com- 
pels’, hke the Christ he called on those who bad 
coats to sell them and to follow him and help and 
succour the humble and the unfortunate , hke the 
Vedantik-philosopher, he asked eveiyone to look 
within himself to find the cause of his troubles, 
and eradicate them by his own endeavours , like 
the devotee — ‘bhakta,’ he said that in self purification 
lay the path of emancipation and attainment 

All this happened very nearly 30 years ago— a 
little over 28 to be exact It was not before long 
that Gandhiji took the plunge , and ever since then, 
he has dominated the Indian scene in a manner 
almost unparalleled in history. 

There have been great thinkers who have domi- 
nated the world of thought there have been great 
actors who have dominated the world of action , 
but Mahatma Gandhi seems to me to be the solitary 
figure in known history, who has aomtUaLed the 
worlds, both of thought and of action 
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The biography of Napolean may be the 
history of France for about a couple of 
decades but his was the method of the sword 
and his chariot rolled with bloody wheels from victory 
to victory, carrying terror and sorrow to the country- 
side Alexander and Caesar had played the same 
game before , they had all been great men of action 
Gandbiji’s way is that of love , and his tours bring 
comfort to all who see and hear him , and his peacef- 
ul conquests give hope and joy to those who come 
under his sway He too is a great man of action 

There have been great teachers of religion — 
Buddha and Jesus , and of philosophy — Shankar and 
Vyas , there have been great devotees of God, Francis 
and Chaitanya, who drew multitudes around them 
They "^ere verily men of thought , but they had little 
to do with the lives of men and women as members of 
organised social and political systems, Gandhi too 
has his religion and his philosophy, his strong devot- 
ion to and faith in a living God In all that, he is a 
man of thought and has his strange detached out-look, 
and still he is ever in close touch with the world 
around him, and lives for and in it 

f 

It IS not easy for one to speak of a man like that , 
and when one has the privilege of personal contact, it 
IS almost impossible to be detached , it is certainly 
embarrassing to be critical 

Scores of incidents come to my memory which 
would be worthy of recording as giving sidelights to 
the man’s character, for character can best be judged 
in little things Gandhiji is no god ; he is intensely 
human, he has his little weaknesses that only help to 
endear him to those who are near him, for these arc 
in keeping with human nature and are thus intelligible 
to the ordinary man His love and affection for 
individuals, his natural emotions, his little partialities 
irritations, cruelties, and, now and then, his desire for 
a itcle peace and leisure away from the toil and tur- 
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moil of his life, make him human But two huma'n 
weaknesses he definitely has not 

In a world where so few are really reliable he can 
be trusted absolutely in small as well as big things 
He is methodical and punctual, almost to a fault, and 
scrupulously keeps all his engagements And how 
hard he works — and can work He knows no rest 
or recreation , he can do with but little sleep It all 
appears so abnormally unhpman 

Then he can never be induced to speak or hear any 
evil of anyone We are alhprone to talk against and 
impute motives to others behind their backs I wond- 
er if anyone has ever heard Gandhiji say anything evil 
or sinister against anyone Here he is essentially a 
‘ man ' in a world where there ate so few ‘men, ’ in all 
the strength, the glory and greatness of mind and soul 
even when the body is frail and weak that go to the 
making of true manhood 

He means what he says, he says what he means , 
there is no pretension about him If a learned man 
uses learned arguments before him, he frankly and 
sincerely confesses his own ignorance, saying , “ I 
have no knowledge of this matter or this book " If 
he has not heard of Engels or of Charlie Chaplin, he 
frankly avows his ignorance to bis interlocutor 

' He IS however, firm as a rock , and when once he 
has made up his mind, nothing can move him , neither 
the tears of those who are near him, nor the doubts 
of those who apparently understand matters 
better , nor the thunders of ~the ' mighty who 
are 'ever ready with, their chains as their syllogism and 
their jail gates as their best arguments, can, make him 
swerve one inch from the straight and marrow path he 
has prescribed for himself 

, He IS not above devotedly performing th^ ordin^- 
ary householder*? duties , he; has been the' 'head ,oE 'a 
family and knows what a father must do His love 
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for little children, and their needs is well known ; his 
hospitality is great and genuine , his extreme attent- 
ion to even the slightest wants of those who are near 
him is touching to a degree In a public meeting at 
Dehra Dun where ‘ Ba ’ had lost her slippers, he took 
a paper and a pencil and'drew the outlines of his wife’s 
feet in the manner of an expert shoe maker and hand- 
ed over 'the paper to me to go and purchase a pair of 
shoes for her of that size He amazes one with his 
knowledge of the prices of articles’; and it is not easy 
to ‘ cheat ’ him as he holds his endless ‘ auction ’ of 
things presented to him, in the recognised manner of 
the professional auctioneer with the oft trepeated one 
two , one, two ; going gone I 

When he makes a promise to do a thing, he does 
It , his memory seems to be unfailing , for he never 
appears to forget what he has undertaken to do. 

But I fear he very often expects too much from 
human nature • and does not make as much allowance 
as others would like for their own human weaknesses 
He expects from all who follow him, too high a stand- 
ard of austerity, with the result that most of his 
colleagues, though intensely devoted to him, are 
unable to share his daily life , and such men and 
women who share it, are not above the petty jealousi- 
es that have always surrounded devotional sects in 
the East and West alike, where unhealthy rivalry in 
unconciously expressed self-righteousness, with the 
desire to win the master’s favour, sometimes leads to 
tragic consequences, and more often than not appears 
to be a farce and mockery 

Mahatmaji’s greatness lies undoubtedly in the 
splendour of his personality ; but it lies even more so 
in his great qualities of leadership. 

He is above everything a leader , and his leader- 
ship is verily of the noblest and the best. What after 
all IS leadership '> It lies in doing something new and 
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rrational language, ' workmen’s wages, raarriage> 
morals, food, clothes, medicine sex-life, personal 
difficulties, agriculture,'' ‘ industry, Indian States, 
Indians abroad, international relation#, war, finance, 
—the list IS too long to be completed — all receive his 
attention for he is called upon to deal with all of 

them — and all at once too-sometimes ‘ 

* 

In all the facets of life’s work which he ennobles 
with his touch, he has his true, trusted, trustworthy 
and capable men and women, with whom he keeps 
close personal touch, whose personal joys and sorrows 
he makes his own , and who feel carefree for they 
are in safe hands The burden that he carries is 
immense how he' can laugh and cut jokes with all 
this ever, on his shoulders is a mystery insoluble 

He is one of the most efficient men one' can think 
of His files are always complete and available at a 
moment’s notice , even if they all appear to an out- 
sider to be merely bundles of ill-arranged papers^ 
tied in a coarse piece of cloth by a knot, which 
he calls his office, his ‘ daftar,’ and for which he iS 
constantly asking as he moves about I cannot forget 
the ease with which he brought put his file on 
“Jodhpur” in June, 1942 , explained to me the problems 
of the State ; gave me an idea of the personalities 
concerned , and then with perfect non-chalance asked 
me to proceed immediately to that distant place, 
without giving me much of' a chance to say ’ yes ’» 
or ‘ no ’, supervised the sending of my luggage from 
Sevagram to ' Wardha himself , and phinged in some 
other file and other work arid other problems with 
o^ther , sets ' of workers, ' unconcerned at— -almost 
dblivious of-^the tense situation of the time ' when 
big events were in the offing and’ wholesale arrests 
were pending and ' the fateful Bombay meeting had 
been notified 

Any' person with costly leather attache rcases, 
stationery boxes and endless files in red tape could 
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not keep his papers so carefully as he does He has 
a memory for faces and names , he has a memory for 
dates and incidents , and everyone who does his work 
knows that Bapu loves him as his own son or daugh- 
ter, f and that he or she has nothing to fear from the 
buffets of fortune when engaged in Bapu’s work 

The humble volunteer in a distant village receiv- 
ing the unmented blows of the passing policeman 
as he holds his flag aloft, knows that he is doing 
Bapu s work , and also feels that Bapu knows him 
and his work, and loves and appreciates him for it 
and somehow or other the master will see to it that 
the wrong done to him is righted in its own good 
time The humble woman who works at the spinn- 
ing wheel in her unknown cottage home, the worker 
who makes the pulp turn into writing paper m the 
vat in a quiet corner , the ‘ khadi ’ worker at the 
shop in a side street , the political prisoner in a 
solitary cell, the peripatetic propagandist running 
from place to place delivering lectures to the multi- 
tudes, the lieutenant carrying his message to distant 
places or engaging in delicate negotiations with those 
on high , the learned delving in libraries to find a 
reference or preparing a thesis, all know that they 
are engaged in one and only one work , and that is 
the fulfilment of Bapu’s Wish ' the attainment of 
Bapu’s goal , the accomplishment of Bapu’s command 

Everyone knows that Gandhiji does not live for him- 
self but lives for others He is a simple, straight and 
honest individual, whatever people may say or think of 
him Many a man in positions of irresponnsible power 
— the Willmgdons and Tottenhams—has tried to use 
unbecoming language in referring to Gandhiji but 
Gandhiji has never deviated from the straight path 
of courtesy and rectitude , has always given credit 
for goo’d intentions to his worst and most unfair 
opponents , and has never used any harsh words 
against anyone or aspersed the motives of or in- 
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smuated anything unworthy against anybody An- 
other great charactenstic of the leader is that he 
encourages others to put forth their very best that is 
in him for the Cause This quality Gandhiji posses- 
ses in a pre-eminent degree 

As a man and as a leader, he himself does what 
he asks others to do. He experiments upon himself 
before asking others to follow the expenment , and 
to the utter simplicity of his personal life, he adds 
the capacity for intense application and great con- 
centration of mind almost impossible to beat 

He can go on for a five minutes* sound sleep in 
the midst of surging and shouting crowds , he can 
equally easily do a serious bit of writing in the self- 
same impossible circumstances. 

His ‘ devastating simplicity as his devoted Secre- 
tary Mahadev Desai used to describe the pbeno- 
menon^his few straight words, full of decorum and 
courtesy, however terrible the implications, frankly 
spoken, without any mental reservation whatsoever — 
bewilders his opponents , and his high standards 
of conduct baffle and embarrass his friends and 
followers. But ‘ he ’ is ‘ he His actual day to day 
life can teach us many things. 

With all his efficiency he is terribly economical. 
Backs of used, pieces of paper are good enough for 
his greatest world-shaking messages. He abhors 
waste of any sort or kind 

At the same time he is a very neat and tidy per- 
son. His chin is always properly shaved , his nails 
are always carefully manicured , his clothes are few 
and simple but are severely and scrupulously clean 
His diet IS indeed very simple but is very carefully 
prepared and served He eats very slowly and de- 
liberately , and when everyone in the company at his 
Ashrama * has eaten and gone, he still goes on 
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masticating and sipping what little he has to eat and 
drink, devotedly attended upon by ‘ Ba in the old 
days, who is now no more there to (Serve him i He 
likes to take good care of his health and does not 
like to be hustled anywhere or for anything How 
he had lived— and lived such a strenuous life too m 
comparative health — for seventy-five years on that 
sort of diet is a marvel Alas for his followers, he 
regards himself as an expert m matters of food and 
health, and wishes them also to follow his injunctions 
He often successfully induces his ailing friends to live 
with him at the Ashrama and take his cure. He 
takes peculiar dehght in tenAng and nursinj the 
sick 

He verily is the rare *' blossom on our human ' 
tree which opens once m many myriad years and 
the pity of It all is that we in the India of to-day, are 
wholly unworthy of him 

Smaller nations with leaders who are very much 
le^s great than he, have done wonders in varied 
fields of human activity , we, however, seem to be 
where we ever were, unmoved and immovable May 
we be still worthy of him , and may he long be spared 
to us to lead our faltenng steps aright and to take us 
to the cherished goal of our mental, moral social, 
political, economical and spiritual emancipation for 
which he has staked his all Rightly did Shri Krishna 
say unto Arjun * Whatever is glonous, good, 
beautiful, and mighty, understand thou that it goes 
forth from a fragment of my splendour ’ 



A STUDY OF MR GANDHI 

BY 

WILLIAM PATON 

I have conceived for the man Gandhi himself and his 
great-heat burning with love and infinite love 
and veneration — Romatn Rolland. , 

Whatever historians may make of Mr, Gandhi— 
and they will certainly have to make something of 
him, for he ranks with Sun Yat-sen as a maker of the 
New Asia — it can hardly be denied that he has been 
at every point a challenge to the age in which he is 
famous He is a champion of the spining-wheel in an 
age 'of machines ; when' world order and safety lead 
men increasingly to look to the larger grouping of 
peoples he stands for independence pur sang , he, on 
the whole , has prevented the Indian nationalist 
movement from adopting violent methods when 
violence was all the fashion , he has always executed 
a diplomacy of his own in which the most obstinate 
tenacity was joined to an engaging friendliness, 
expressing itself in the writing of long and self- 
analysing letters. 

Many of those who discuss Mr Gandhi, whether 
as friends or foes, make the mistake of over-simphfying 
him He cannot be subsumed under any one category , 
he IS not just George Fox, or George Washington, or 
St. Francis of Assisi, nor is he adequately described 
as a disloyal agitator People who know him much 
better than I have had the privilege of doing, might 
add other items to the list, but I should venture to 
suggest, as mam ingredients in the mixture, personal 
goodness, keen nationalism, a deeply Hindu under- 
standing of men and the world, dietetic faddiness, ^ 
passion for social reform, and an extremely astuta 



political sense, all combined with a fundamental 
distaste for the routine business of carrying on 
government from day to day. 

It IS perhaps this inability of his to fit into any 
accepted categories that has caused a good many 
British people who do not know him well to under- 
rate his power, which has been much great for a long 
time than that of anybody else in India I have been 
told at intervals ever since about 1922 by persons of 
standing that “ Gandhi was a spent force ” The truth 
has always been that no Indian public man has had any- 
thing like his influence , C R Das had more in Bengal, 
the Marhatta Brahmins had reservations about him, 
the younger intelligentsia perhaps find in Jawaharlal 
Nehru a more congenial idol (though Nehru never 
wavered in his loyalty and affection for Gandhi), but 
with the mass of the people it is Gandhi first and the 
last I got something of the feel of this on 
my first visit to him, just after his operation and 
release from prison in 1922, the interview, I was dis- 
mayed to find, was to be earned on in the presence of 
a mass of persons seated all round us on the ground, 
but It did not matter, for all they wanted was to be 
able to sit and look at the Mahatma You could see 
the same thing when his train stopped at a station 
With all ^s subtlety and pohtical finesse, he knew 
how to appeal to the ordinary villager as no other 
man in political India did 

Of his personal goodness (I prefer to use that term 
rather than the overworked “saint”) no one could have 
any doubt even when his political actions were some- 
what dubious. I think of two evidences of it. One 
was that, at least in my small experience of him, both 
women and children found him always simple, 
approachable and charming The other was the 
quality of the young men immediately around him 
They might have some odd political notions, but when 
contrasted with the usual tun of politicians in India 
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(or indeed in many other countries) they are remark- 
able for a certain moral keenness and austerity. One 
could not but feel that a moral force of considerable 
quality had shaped them In writing this I do not 
forget that Mr Gandhi can be absolutely ruthless 
when roused, as when he smashed Subhas Chandra 
Bose a few years ago, although Bose had been elected 
President of the Indian National Congress 

His social ideas are partly conservative and partly 
revolutionary On the one hand, he abhors the 
machine age and all its works and tries himself to live, 
so far as a man of such importance can live, with the 
utmost simplicity On the other hand, it is imposible 
not to feel the reality of his challenge to the whole 
idea of untouchability Dr Ambedkar may well be 
right in his feeling that orthodox Hinduism is irre- 
vocabally committed to untouchability, and that con- 
sequently nothing IS to be hoped by the depressed 
classes from Hinduism. That ought not to weaken 
our appreciation of the passion which Mr. Gandhi 
puts into his fight against the evil He said to me in 
one talk I had with him on the subject, “ If I were 
convinced that untouchability was a necessary part of 
Hinduism, I would cease to be a Hindu tomorrow ” 
And I doubt if anyone will really question, the view 
that It IS the work of Mr Gandhi which, allied no 
doubt to certain deep tendencies of our time, has put 
the removal of untouchability high upon the hst of 
Indian priorities. 

His nationalism and his religion 1 felt to be very 
closely allied. No one should speak of Mr Gandhi's 
religion who does not know him better than I had the 
chance to do , in such talks as I had with him on that 
subject he left me with the feeling that he was a pro- 
foundly reverent agnostic ; that is to say, one with an 
intensely religious nature who yet had httle content of 
certainty in his religious life. He seemed to find the ' 
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substance of Indian life in Hinduism, and he gave one 
something of the impression, which was much stronger 
in men like Mr Birla, of regarding the old Hindu 
tradition as the genuine, authentic India* This comes 
out very strongly indeed in his almost violent apathy 
to what he regards as the prosclytism of the missiona- 
ries. He has many friends among them, but he moved 
farther and farther away from the Christian position 
He would carry the idea of “ swadeshi” to the length, 
so It seemed, of almost denying that in religion truth 
could mean anything other than fidelity to that in 
which one was born (And yet, at the end of a long 
talk, he said to me, “ Of course, if conversion is of the 
heart, no one can possibly object.’ ) Christianity he 
Understands by no means well , the narrow theological 
views of some missionanes in Africa who greatly 
attracted him by their personal lives seem to have 
obsessed him permanently, and when he would equate 
Christ, Mohammad and Krishna, it is difficult not to 
feel that nationalism was colouring judgment 

His doctrine of non-violence is undoubtedly the 
element in his work and teaching which will be 
associated with him always That he is passionately 
absorbed in the practice and principles of it no one 
can doubt Itus not for him a negative thing, nor is it, 
as -some have said, the chosen weapon of the weak 
He conceives of it as positive and aggressive, a com- 
bination of sincerity and love British opinion has 
never done justice to the astonishing degree to which 
Indiap nationalist agitation, even when the deepest 
feelings were aroused, has been non-violent That is 
due, in the main, to Mr Gandhi 

But It is a doctrine which almost completely 
prevents Mr Gandhi from comprehending the task of 
government or helping his beloved India to a concrete 
achievement of freedom This strain in his complex 
personality was most plainly shown in the negotiations 
which ended in the rejection of the propsals taken to 
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India by Sir Stafford Cripps What was needed then 
was a realistic grappling with the actual problems- 
of Indian freedom, both those of transition from the 
status quo to a freedom quite explicitly pledged* and , 
those of reconciling the conflicting communal claims 
especially those of the Moslems, who saw themselves' 
coming under Hindu rule for the first time for nearly 
a thousand years Instead, rejection was follwoed by 
the “ quit India ” resolution, the talk about leaving 
India “ to chaos or to God,’* and then the threat of 
civil disobedience and “ open rebellion ” Mr Gandhi 
might have been of incalculable value to an Indian 
Government as the voice of conscience and ,the 
embodiment of an austere morality, rebuking venality 
and incompetence. He would have had to leave the 
responsibility of action to others, for no government- 
can operate on the lines of “ non-violence ’’ 

Yet, even in spite of these last months, Mr Gandhi 
is the greatest Indian of his time and one of the greatest 
of all the' sons of Asia I can most simply (and I hope 
without any offence) what I feel him to have done by 
saying that it is he more than any other who has - 
restored to India and to Indians their self-respect. In 
him they feel that they have a representative ofwhom 
the whole world is aware and whom the world 
respects, whatever it is able to make of him All 
India (including many Muslims) rejoices and is proud 
of that ^ ISpectator'] 



THE GENTLE DICTATOR 

BY 

RICHARD FREUND 

"It IS Gandhi more than any other who has restored 
to India and the Indians their sclf-rcspcct " 

— Wtlham Paton 

In every argument on every Indian problem there 
comes a point when both sides have to insert a con- 
dition — ^"if Gandhi lives”. In England we have too 
easily assumed that the Mahatma, when he turned to 
village uplift and the liberation of the Untouchables, 
lost much of his former political influence Even in 
India some of those in high authority, hving in the 
rarefied air of British ofiEcialism, sometimes aflfect to 
disregard the old man of Wardha, But whenever 
they take that line they shp up badly At sixty-nme, 
fragile and ailing, Mr Gandhi is still in absolute, 
unchallenged control of National Congress, which 
to-day means the government in seven of the Indian 
provinces 

'From his little hut in a poor village near Wardha, 
m Central India, he issues decrees which are impli- 
citly, though not always willingly obeyed by every 
Congressman The Ministers in the Congress pro- 
vinces, who at one time were so afraid that their 
Governors would order them about, are now much 
more alarmed at being pushed ahead by the gentle 
dictator in Wardha They may be distraught with 
anxiety over schemes that will unbalance their 
budgets , but no one would dare dispute the call 
If there is any trouble, the Mahatma threatens to 
fast— and there is no further trouble Even Jawahar 
Lai Nehru, who will stand up to Mr. Gandhi on 
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most questions, always gives in at the end Nehru 
opposed the acceptance of office in the provinces , 
Gandhi spoke and it was done Nehru is trying 
his best to commit the Congress to the rejection of 
the Federation before Mr Gandhi "has made up his 
mind ; but few doubt that, it Gandhi accepts 
Jawaharlal will follow suit 

It was Gandhi who built up the powerful machin- 
ery of Congress against heavy odds , it' is Gandhi 
who holds It together He restrains the Socialists 
who are pressing for a Left Turn in the Congress 
programme , he restrains the ‘‘realists” who are 
longing to push Nehru and his Socialists out of the 
Congress. Without him the huge, composite move- 
ment, united only in a common idea of national 
freedom would split within a few months The 
explanation of his unique position lies in his power 
over consciences He is the father-confessor of 
thousands , millions in the villages worship him as 
a saint And though his articles of faith are religious 
tenets only for a smallmumber of his disciples , though 
youth is straining at his command to observe non- 
violence . and not many believe that this pet 
schemes will really bring political progress, his will, 
is supreme Everywhere people are distressed at 
the thought that the Congress Ministries, just when 
they have got their £rst chance of introducing 
long-needed social and economic reforms, should be 
squandering their revenues on an impracticable 
scheme of prohibition The Congress Ministries them- 
selves who will lose a fourth of their provincial 
revenues if the country goes dry, are profoundly 
disturbed But the fact remains thar the Mahatma has 
had an “irresistible caU" -to stop the drink evil It is 
wrong that governments should receive money from 
a tainted source. So complete prohibition must be 
enforced within three years, whatever the wreckage 
in, public finances And the Ministers are obeying 
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like lambs, making at least a show of doing their 
best In Madras they have actually .introduced pro- 
hibition in one district by way of experiment The 
■‘drinkers” sadly buried a bottle in mock funeral, 
and the Premier smashed another bottle, marked 
“drink evil,” with an iron rod Great activity is 
reported among illicit dirtricts, and the jungle tnbes, 
who are outside control, are said to thrive on selling 
fierce spirit to the villages Still one cannot disappoint 
Gandhiji 

He has really done wonders for the Untouchables 
It is true that only a small proportion of the sixty 
millions have so far benefited frora his campaign, 
but he has certainly roused the public conscience 
The Maharaja of Travancore has taken the historic 
step of opening all State temples to the Harijans and 
some provincial governments have issued orders 
against interfernce with their use of village wells 
Schemes for their education are under way m 
many districts If only it were not so hard to find 
out how far any such reform is actually enforced * 
However, the Untouchables are now indisputably on 
the march, and many of them have a vote to 
cast If all goes well, they will shake the social 
structure of Hinduism to its foundations , and there 
are few things which require a shaking more 
urgently. 

It It even harder to discover what real success 
Gandhi’s campaign for village reconstruction has 
achieved. His organisation issues impressive statistics 
showing that spinning and other cottage industries 
have been introduced in so many areas The workers 
are inspired with enthusiasm, and in some villages 
they have undoubtedly done well It would be 
less than fair to overlook the fact that — roused per-, 
haps by Mr Gandhi’s appeal — British authorities 
are now doing their full share in the work for the 
rehabilitation of the villages The present Viceroy, 
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Lord Linlithgow, is focussing attention on agricul- 
ture, which IS the subject he understands best and 
cares most about But when ' one gets down to 
brass tacks, it appears that the villagers do what 
they are told for the sake of the Mahatma, or the 
commissioner, or some other Sahib whose advice it 
IS not wholesome to disregard, Will it last ? 

Mr Gandhi himself seems to feel that a fresh 
effort IS needed Impressed with what he has 
beared of labour service in Italy and elsewhere, 
he IS advocating legislation to compel youths to spend 
one year as helpers in a nation-wide scheme of 
rural education Meanwhile he wants pnmary educa- 
tion placed on a different basis The present system, 
he says, is urbanising the young-men- Let the 
teaching be through manual training, for a period 
of seven years, free and compulsory Let the children 
learn all the processes of textiles farming, carpen- 
try, paper-making, and so on Gradually education 
would pay for itself through the productive labour ’ 
of the pupils , and it would restore rural handicrafts 
which have been lost through the invasion of 
machines “Where there are three hundred million 
living machines, it is idle to think of bringing in new 
dead machinery ’* So the Mahatma has bad all the 
Congress Education Ministers in conference at 
Wardha, and they have gone forth to start a 
drive for rural education- It sounds a formidable 
proposition, but Mr Gandhi has tackled worse, and 
won And he is still, next to the British Army, the 
greatest force in India 



WHEN GANDHIJI TRAVELS 

BY 

ROBERT STIMSON 

Gandhi ir unique in political history. He has in- 
vented an entirely new and humane technique for 
the liberation struggle of an oppressed people and 
earned it out with the greatest energy and devo- 
tion We arc fortunate and should be grateful 
that fate has bestowed upon us so luminous a 
contemporary — a beacon to the generations to 
come — Albert Butsiett 

When Gandhi goes on his travels the result usu- 
ally IS world-wide rcpurcussions So it was when he 
made his journey to Bombay, writes Robert Stimson 
m ‘Picture Post’ London giving his impression of 
the Bombay meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee last year 

The Bombay meeting he says was a significant 
turning point for Britain as well as India A month 
earlier Gandhi disagreeing with the Congress Work- 
ing Committee had stepped down from the driving 
seat of the party The Working Committee or Inner 
Cabinet under pressure from the less patient Jawahar- 
lal Nehru (the Harrow and Cambridge Brahmin who 
leads the Congress left-wing) had decided that an 
army to resist possible external aggressors and a 
conventional police force to preserve internal 
order, was indispensable 


Shortly before, the same Working Committee at 
Wardha near Sevagram, Gandhi’s village home, 
had rejected the latest and most conciliatory offer 
of the Viceroy in which he had promised on behalf 
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of the British Government that India should attain 
Dommion Status ‘as soon as possible, after the war , 
that elements representative of all shades of Indian 
opinion and interests should frame a new constitution 
for the country in consultation with Britain and that 
as an earnest of Britain’s good-will representatives of 
the various political parties in India should have 
seats on the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

This offer was rejected because it fell short of the 
independence demand Congress professed to see in it 
the unsavoury Impenal game of divide and rule, 
pointed a scornful finger as the Viceroy’s undertaking 
that no minority should be forced to accept a con- 
stitution that It felt to be unjust This means, said 
Congress, that the Muslim League (the second most 
important political party in India) which is even now 
demanding an independent separate Mushm State, will 
be able with Bntish backing to block progress and 
turn a partitioned India into another Ireland. 

But there is another side to the question. The 
Muslims, more than one-fourth of the population of 
India are the largest minority in the world Some of 
them. It is true supoort the predominantly Hindu 
Congress party, accepting it as a genuinely national, 
non-sectarian organisation. This year, the Congress 
President himself, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, an 
Islamic scholar of world renown, is a Muslim Other 
Mushms, however, suspect Congress of wanting to 
wrest power from Britain in order to establish a 
Hindu tyranny which will hold the Muslims in per- 
manent subjection — economic, cultural and religious 
Those Muslims who share these suspicions range 
themslves behind the President of the Muslim League, 
Mahommed All Jinnah, a wealthy Bombay lawyer, who, 
m complete contrast to Gandhi, lives, like an up-to-date 
Moghul Emperor with monocle, dapper English suits, 
and silk-smooth cars 
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Against this stormy background of antagonism 
and tension, the political set-up in India looked 
dangerous before the Bombay meeting. The Muslim 
League and Congress were, figuratively speaking, at 
daggers-drav?n and might soon be literally The 
Viceroy was waging an up-hill fight to prevent disa- 
ster And Gandhi, the one man who could apply the 
brake, was like Achilles, if not sulking, at least sitting 
idle in his tent But as soon as the Bombay meeting 
put him in control again, the feverish political tem- 
perature dropped to something more nearly normal 


After the vital meeting, I found Gandhi — a man 
who lives on a few shillings a week — in a millionaire’s 
mansion, the guest of Rameshwar Das Birla, a leading 
industrialist with nationalist sympathies Gandhi was 
squatting on a white palliasse, naked but for a strip of 
home-spun cotton round his middle, with his slim, 
brown feet tucked beneath him 


‘ I can give you twenty minutes,’ Gandhi said to 
me, ‘this is a busy day ’ It was In an adjoining room 
leaders of the Indian National Congress party fretted 
impatiently, for ’Mahatmaji’ — as they call him — to 
give them instructions For a quarter of an hour 
Gandhiji had been persuasively explaining to an 
American cotton eiqpert why India’s spiritual salvation 
requires all Congressmen in seeming defiance of every 
law of industrial progress to spin cotton for an hour 
a day In the drawing-room four English Quakers 
from Hungary were waiting to ask Gandhi the diffe- 
rence between ‘pacifism’ and ‘non-violence’. And in 
the drive outside a knot of devotees were already 
gathering to join him in bis simple evening prayers 
from which no one Hindu, Muslim or Christian is 
turned away 
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Two secretaries superbly efficient took down 
every word that was said A bare-foot disciple in a 
white sari— one of the several women — as a mother to 
a cherished child fussed with the curtains to keep the 
sun from his eyes 


At the moment Gandhi said the British are inclin- 
ed to think that Congress lacks heart or a sense of 
realism because it will not help them in their war 
against Germany- ‘ But the action of Congress must 
ultimately help Britain and the world because amidst 
the all-round conflagration there is one powerful body 
pinning its faith to the utmost non-violence If Cong- 
ress succeeds the groaning world can sigh with relief 
to find a way out of the present monstrous armament 
maze-’ 

I 

‘And what of India if Germany wins ? I asked 
But It IS hard to lay a trap for Gandhi- 

‘I am not dismayed at the prospect,’ he said, ‘if my 
country remains true to the cult of non-violence But 
that doesn’t mean I should be at all pleasant at the 
prospect of a Nazi victory- What terrifies me that as 
things are going at present the defeat of Nazsm 
must be bought at a terrific price — superior Naziism 
breeds force, call it what you will ' It was the familiar 
argument one must not smash an enemy but woo 
him from evil by touching his heart- 


A few in India fear Gandhiji • the most feudal of 
the autocratic princes for example who are alarmed 
lest their subjects catch the infection of revolutionary 
ideas- Some mock at him as a muddled visionary drunk 
with words and fogged by dreams Many venerate 
him as one who has the genius and faith to convert 
India to complete non-violence All admire him for 
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his frugality and kindness and for the new self-respect 
he has given the Untouchable and the near-starving 
villager And as for the Bnfish in India even the 
most die hard and the most jingo heaved a sigh of 
relief when Gandhi again became the Congress ‘Boss ' 
They know that, of all India’s nationalists, he is the 
most kindly disposed towards Britain ‘ I am Britain’s 
best policeman in India” he once said 

To Englishmen at home, who know how the Nazis 
wage war, Gandhi's utterances about non-violence 
must be maddening And indeed it is impossible to 
believe that when he dies his creed will effectively 
survive him Nehru, who will take his place, is not 
intellectually convinced that non-violence, in the 
Gandhian sense, is a practical policy He has since 
gone back on his demand that an independent India 
should be able to defend herself with arms, but 
he has not been converted, Like every other Con- 
gressman, he allows his judgment to be overwhelmed 
by Gandhi’s magic personality. But when Gandhi 
dies 


The point that Englishmen should grasp about 
Gandhi in his sincerity and his contempt for public 
opinion, if they think him crazy, cannot be helped 
He must speak what he believes to be the truth And 
as long as Gandhi is alive, and as long as his non- 
violent influence is the most potent factor m India, 
there is little danger of a Hindu-Muslim civil war, 
just as there is also little hope of Congsess fully co- 
operating with Britain against Germany 

The devotion of India’s people to Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi is best judged from the scene of 
devotion when he travels 



GANDHI 


By 

R. D TIWARI 

In a way, and to a degree, quite unprecedented, the 
strength and character of the (Indian) national 
movement have been embodied in the person of 
Mr, Gandhi, whose devotion to ideals, and readi- 
ness to impose upon himself any sacrifice that he 
deemed necessary, have secured for him a unique 
position in the hearts of his fellow-countrymen 

— Vtscount Halifax 


Since the dawn of political consciousness in this 
country no single person has held absolute sway over 
the hearts of millions of his countrymen such as 
Gandhi- Since the year 1885 when the Indian National 
Congress held its first tiny little session in Bombay, 
attended by a few elders of hberal persuasion, there 
have been provincial leaders commanding faith and 
allegiance among a limited number of intellectuals 
within their provincial sphere of influence and the 
decisions of the National Congress were formulated 
and finally made by a joint deliberation of them all. 
These decisions were but prayerful presentations of 
the Indian cause before the white Moguls of the 
British Parliament and had as such only an amusing 
effect on their patronizingly imperialistic minds 
About a decade after a notable personality emerged 
out of these polite politicians of sweet reasonableness 
in the sturdy and self-reliant personality of Lokmanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak whose musings* and movements, 
far from being a source of amusement, caused a 
definite sense of annoyance among the British States- 
men and their political adherents. This Marhatta 
Brahmin of intrepid sincerity was a consummate 
cholar to the core of his being and a selfless soldier to 
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tht tip of his Angers Having a practicable vision of 
Sv/ara], he scorned miner tihkenngs of constitutional 
reforms He had, unlike Gandhi, little faith in the 
benevolence of the British rulers and was ever 
suspicious of their motives and movements His 
political insight was keen and penetrating It was 
imnossible to bamboozle and befool him even for the 
best brains among the British diplomats Naturally, 
therefore this war-like scholar of soldierly desperation 
was the first Indian Leader to demonstrate in his career 
the indispensable need of suffering and self-sacnfice 
at the altar of national liberty He was sent more 
than once behind the prison bars and came out every 
time with fresh vigour and cleaner outlook Outside 
the prison walls he fought with the forces of evil with 
the dash of a desperate soldier and inside them he 
thought and wrote with the contemplative insight of a 
critical scholar He presented in his mental composi- 
tion a wonderful and hitherto unsurpassed synthesis 
of a Brahmin and a Kshatriya As a Brahmin he con- 
sidered and concluded “ Swaraj is my birth right ” and 
as a Kshatriya, he fearlessly declared, ‘ I will have it * 
Because of these rare qualities of the head and the 
heart Lokmanya Tilak was easily the first Indian 
patriot who became the idol of intelligent India and 
the dynamic galvaniser of her dormant masses. His 
was the first name that reverberated through rural 
India and ignorant villagefolks began to ask in 
wonderment Who is Tilak Maharaj The story of 
his sufferings was told by more enlightened people 
of the urban areas and the tillers of the soil in 
remote parts of this vast country shed sympathetic 
tears of sorrow That marked and indicated unmis- 
takably the day dawn of national consciousness among 
the Indian masses For ^why should the heart of a 
Bengali ryot flutter in sympathy with the incarceration 
of a Marhatta Brahman Surely there was a bond- 
age underlying i unity of cultural kinship and a 
community of national outlook and aspirations The' 


I 
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Lokmanya was thus the first man of the masses who 
spoke to the people at large of India not in their 
different languages but in the single language of 
action. Besides, he commanded the confidence of his 
intelligent adherents by his shrewd sense of logicality 
Mysticism had little part to play in his politics and 
he made no fetish of this or that creed His was 
not a credal mind He had a scientific conception 
of non-violence grounded on the well-reasoned tenets 
of the Gita-Dharma-Shastra He held that ethics has 
a prominent part to play in politics, but in his public 
utterances and movements he thought it useless to 
dabble m high spirituality. He believed in proper, 
ethical dozes He was only a step ahead of his 
followers and never admonished his people from the 
hill-top. Left to himself he was spiritually as great 
as the ideal man of Lord Krishna, the Karmayogi, 
the selfless actor on the stage of life For who else 
could leave a dying son to keep up a public 
engagement He had an implicit faith in providential 
dispensations of things For who else could proclaim 
with such intrepid candour the spirit which the 
following lines reveal — 

“ There are high powers that rule the destiny 
of men and things and it may be that the cause, I 
represent will prosper more by my suffering than by 
my remaining free.” 

Such a man was the late Lokmanya Tilak- 
Naturally therefore when this gifted leader of dynamic 
personahty was lifted up from this plane of existence 
by the designing hands of Destiny, people asked in 
wonderments * who will succeed him in leadership’ ^ 

The question was answered in an humble affirma- 
tive by a man from Gujrat who had ]ust returned from 
South Africa where he had gone in the professional 
capacity of a Barrister but remained to serve and guide 
his fellow Indians sufferrng.under Jrfie injustice jp? the 
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White Settlers He emerged out of that unequal 
contest as Karmvir Gandhi Having returned to his 
native land only a few years ago he had been feeling 
his way through the national politics of the accredited 
leaders of India Though essentially a man of moral 
outlook and patriotic purpose he earned in his mental 
composition an inflated sense of loyalty to the British 
Empire At its altar he had sacrificed even his pet 
principles of life more than once in his public career 
and to that extent bedimmed its brilliance scintillating 
with services and suffe;rings This was Karmavir 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, now the (highsouled) 
Mahatma — The great Indian leader of international 
reputation 

This man was destined to give a new turn to the 
current of Indian politics He stepped into the arena 
of the national struggle at the time when constitu- 
tional means had been tried and found wanting So 
when the Mont-Ford reforms were inaugurated in 
this country, he took full advantage of the general 
weakening of the faith m constitutional means and 
sowed broadcast his own doctrine of non-violent non- 
co-operation With some effect he, had tried his 
experiments on a small scale in South Africa and 
finally left the shores of that continent with a resolve 
to strike non-violently at the root of the Indian 
slavery Indians in bondage at home could command 
no respect abroad It was the urge of this simple logic 
that brought back Gandhi to his native land Here 
he came, he saw and he conquered. 

With the death of Lokmanya Tilak the first 
important chapter of general awakening had been 
closed in the national history of India, Gandhi had 
approached the dying great and taken his blessings 
for the new move With those blessings he rose to 
the full moral stature of his being and swept across 
the country with the message of non-violent non-co 
operation For a time he was here, there and every- 
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where He held out a new hope before the people 
and a new line of action He caught the imagina- 
tion of the masses almost in the twinkhng of an eye 
and became their trusted servant and saviour 
Intellectuals had their own difficulties in appraising 
properly his new programme of action A good 
many of them attended the Congress session with a 
view to scoff, but they had to remain eventually 
to pray. Gandhi’s stars were in the ascendant 
and no opposition was too strong for him to 
meet His persuasive logic,' humble assertions and 
tremendous self confidence allayed the suspicions of 
the doubting Thomases till at last he was left free to 
control and guide the national politics of India in a 
manner all his own. 

During the twenty years past since then he has 
served his country well. He is even now plodding 
his way and doing the necessary spade work of 
our national liberation During the period of lus 
leadership he has had his nights of darkness and 
gloom, but the doctrine of duty with detached 
mind has saved and sustained him through all tairls 
and tribulations Some of his well-meaning efforts 
have gone to naught Some others will perhaps go 
the same way Gandhiji is however, destined to go 
down in human history as a man who struck a true 
note in life He wiU live more in a spint than 
when he is in flesh Specially after the present 
■world war and its consequent turmoils his appeals 
wnll go home to many But the world will move 
on in Its own sluggish manner No spiritual scientist 
or Mahatma has yet invented an easy moral lift for 
humanity 

Gandhi is today a lonely figure in the midst of 
an admiring crowd He is anxious for general 
appreciation of his message, but the world of strife 
is, m its mad pursuit for power and position, too 
busj to listen to him His arceals aggressne 
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nations have more than once gone in vain But 
he IS never tired of repeating them , for he seems 
to think that truth does not suffer by repetitions 
It IS ever fresh and never grows stale It is this 
conviction that sustains Gandhi in his abortive 
counsel of perfection It is this remarkable faith 
in non-violence that emboldens him to appeal to 
the Britishers to lay down their arms before the 
aggressive Germans and, what is more, also renders 
him for his evidently mad suggestions At present 
even the provindence seems to have conspired with 
Hitler to encompass the discomfiture of Gandhi in 
every important respect The German Dictator, an 
out and out believer in violence, has built up by force 
a huge Empire for his people and he is dictating his 
terms to the world of today But a great servant 
of humanity who pins his faith in peace and non- 
violence has failed so far in a non-violent manner 
even to achieve the elementary right of freedom 
of speech ’ What an irony of fate ' Ay even for 
a Mahatma Is it not ? 

Thus the very Providence seehs to mock at the 
Mahatma and his utopian ways ot life Under the 
present conditions values of life have undergone a 
change beyond recognition and Hitler seems to be 
a better instrument in the hands of God than Gandhi 
It It be a fact, argues an intelligent man of today, 
that the Almighty fulfils himself in many ways and 
that he cancels even good customs from the human 
society lest they should corrupt mankind by long 
persistence— if this be a fact , why reject Hitler as 
a weapon in the hands of the Divine ’ Thus the 
spectacular success of the great German dictator 
has — shadowed the moral brilliance of the Gandhian 
way For, the matter of fact minded people of the 
modern times have a keener sense of valuation for 
concrete and immediate results than for vague and 
remote idealism of the spirit No wonder under 
these conditions if Hitler has surreptitiously dis- 
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lodged Gandhi from many an anxious heart beating 
with impatient vigour for national and personal 
liberty 

Gandi is, however, a man who will continue to 
plough his lonely furrow He will continue to 
appeal to the soldiers of violence to lay down their 
arms and clasp their enemies in fond embrace 
He IS perhaps as much conscious of the futile nature 
of his appeals as any of us But he persists because 
of his conviction that the failure will not damage the 
logical and human basis of his philosophy. He stands 
therefore precisely in the position of Vyas who once 
declared in a complaining spirit — “With hands up- 
raised I cry aloud, but none listens to me 
Dharma is the real and lasting foundation of all 
wealth and desire. Why not then adopt i that 
path 

V 

Indeed, the world has not so far hstend to this 
sage counsel of perfection It will not do so even 
for centuries to come Individuals there will be in 
every age and clime who will scale the heights of 
spintuahty, but the collective lives of different human 
groups will be largely governed by warfaring mo- 
tive inspired by parochical considerations For look- 
ing to rhe present evolution of mankfnd, one can 
confidently assert that the days of wholesale liberation 
of the human species are yet far distant People are 
not prepared for a highly potentised doze of spiritu- 
ality such as has been administered by Gandhi all 
these years of his leadership The moral health 
of the patient is too weak to bear the strain of 
such heroic dozes They may cause him either indi- 
gestion or nausea Assimilation of such spiritual 
nostrums as love-for-the enemy’ and ‘kiU-not but- 
be- killed’ is impossible at this stage beyond the least 
shadow of doubt On the other hand, it will encour- 
age hypocracy rf the worst type, if indeed, it has 
already not done so. Gandhi’s philosophy is most 
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liable to this abuse It is too rigid, to impervious 
to actual conditions of life It is more than enough 
for the present, if he can effectually appeal to the 
aggressive nations to lay down their arms Defensive 
non-violence is beyond moral comprehension of the 
modern man To him it is a sonorous note of futility 
He can, however, appreciate justice and non-aggres- 
sion On the moral grounds alone be can he appealed 
to with any thing like a fair prospect of success ‘ 
On high flung grounds of pure spirituality people 
either react unfavourably or act deceitfully, assimila- 
tion being impracticable Gandhi has all along 
Ignored this fact of human nature It has been the 
governing weakness of his leadership 


/ 



‘AT SEVAGRAM’ 


BY 

SHIVA NATH KATJU 

The name of Gandhi even in his lifetime has passed 
beyond the meaning of an individual to the mean- 
ing of a way of living in our troubled modern 
world Mr Gandhi’s steady persistence in his 
chosen way has given me, among millions of 
others, courage to resist, by that greatest of all 
resistances, unconquerable, unwavering personal 
determination, the growth of tyranny in the 
world — Mrs Pearl Buck {New York). 

Mahatma Gandhi is reputed to make heroes out 
of clay More ; he has put desolate places like 
Segaon — now Sewagram — on the world map This rural 
patch can boast of nothing but the Mahatma him- 
self Tapobhurms (hermitages) of saints in India are 
usually associated with picturesque spots brimming 
With the charms of nature — the sounds of murmuring 
brooks and flowing river well-wooded surroundings 
and evergreen fohage and not unoften the majestic 
background of snowy peaks One misses all these at 
Sewagram. It hes amid rugged land, The soil is 
dark brown and hardly looks fertile. There are no 
trees worth the name. As I drove from Wardha I 
did not come across a single big shady tree. A 
narrow road covenng a distance of about five miles 
connects Sewagram with Wardha There is one 
luxury — rather an iron of necessity — the teleph one 
wires which connect this bleaky place with the 
rest of India As I reached Sewagram, I wondered 
why on earth this of all places had been chosen. 
It may be that it is well in the middle of Hindustan 
or It may be that it is close to Wardha or perhaps 
it is preferred for the very simple reason that its 
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people are the poorest of our villagers although there 
IS hardly much to choose between one villager 
and another in this country The same crushing 
poverty grinds all with little variations 

I landed at the unoflScial capital of India The 
Mahatma lives in a but surrounded by a couple o) 
dozens of other huts composed of bamboos matting, 
bricks and mud plaster There was, unexpectedly 
enough, sufficient greenery inside— a number of 
papaya and banana trees and positively orange trees 
as well for this part of India is full of oranges On a 
wayside station near Nagpur a fellow traveller had 
purchased a basket-load of nearly two hundred small 
oranges— quite sweet — for just eight annas That was 
cheating the grower I thought, or may be the latter 
was cheating the consumer Enough of oranges I 
got fairly sick of them during my stay and journey 
m this part of the land Some creepers were creeping 
up some of the huts That was encouraging 

I sat in the verandah of Shri Mahadeo Desai’s 
hut who announced ray arrival I confess I was 
nervous I had seen Gandhiji a number of times, but 
never had the occasion of talking to him on 
a subject of some political importance Invariably 
these ‘big guns’ are difficult to manage ^^Some time in 
3933, 1 had invited myself in London to the presence 
of Viscount Ishii, the head of the Japanese Delegation 
to the World Economic Conference I wanted to get 
the Japanese point of view on the Indian situation As 
I emerged out of the room, I discoverd to my conster- 
nation that after a talk lasting well nigh half an hour, 
held me nothing except expressing the shrewd diplo- 
mat had told his concern that if India did not purchase 
enough textile piece-goods from Japan that would 
effect the fnendly relations that existed between the 
people of the two countnes That was bamboozling 
but I should not have expected more from him 
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In the mid‘:t of thc'^c thoiifjhts I rcccncd summons 
to present mvscif before Gandhtji Haltmgly, some- 
what embarrassed and confused I entered the part of 
the hut which was his ‘office ' He v.as sittinjj on the 
ground in a half-rcclining position and attending to his 
correspondence Mahadco Desai with pen and 
w’riting pad in hand squatted in front of him and so 
was Rajkuman Amnt Kaur on his left I was over- 
awed but held myself as best as I could Gandhiji 
after putting one or tw’o questions of a personal 
nature, immediately came to the subject w’hich had 
brought me to him. I partly said what I vranted to 
say , the argumentative part I just could not* 
Business W'as over in about five or seven minutes. He 
turned to other things I took a good look round It 
was a cosy little office — perhaps ten feet by eight — 
the usual mudplastcred walls, but there w-as a mural 
painting done in Shantinikctan style. I could not 
quite catch the subject. The Mahatma sat by a small 
window overlooking an equally small %'erandah^ Over 
his head and in front of him v;erc engraved in the 
mud-plastered walls the signs of the Pranava sup- 
ported by tal trees on either side* In front of me on 
the wall was a calender with the picture of the young 
Maharaja of Mysore That is some compliment to 
Princely India f I wonder if the Maharaja of Mysore 
knows It* Ajjain, he turned towards me and put some 
more questions of personal nature and made anxious 
enqiunes about my parents These small touches — 
what a world of difference do they make ? Then I 
happened to look at the motto hung on the wall — ‘Be 
quick. Be brief. Be gone' I hastily asked for permission 
to go and retired 


Returning to Shri Mahadev Desai’s cottage 1 
caught hold of a volume of Max Muller’s Lectures 
delivered at Cambridge. I well nigh finished it — by 
a process of rapid reading so familiar to the lawyers 
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moil of his life, make him human But two human 
weaknesses he defimtely has not 

In a world where so few are really reliable he can 
be trusted absolutely in small as well as big things 
He IS methodical and punctual, almost to a fault, and 
scrupulously keeps all his engagements And how 
hard he works — and can work He knows no rest 
or recreation , he can do with but little sleep It all 
appears so abnormally unhuman 

Then he can never be induced to speak or hear any 
evil of anyone We are all prone to talk against and 
impute motives to others behind their backs I wond- 
er if anyone has ever heard Gandhip say anything evil 
or sinister against anyone Here he is essentially a 
‘ man ’ in a world where there are so few ‘men, ’ in all 
the strength, the glory and greatness of mind and soul 
even when the body is frail and weak that go to the 
making of true manhood 

He means what he says, he says what he means , 
there is no pretension about him If a learned man 
uses learned arguments before him, he frankly and 
sincerely confesses his own ignorance, saying , “ I 
have no knowledge of this matter or this book ” If 
he has not heard of Engels or of Charlie Chaplin, he 
frankly avows his ignorance to his interlocutor 

He IS however, firm as a rock , and when once he 
has made up his mind, nothing can move him , neither 
the tears of those who are near him, nor the doubts 
of those who apparently understand matters 
better , nor the thunders of the mighty who 
are ever ready with their chains as their syllogism and 
their jail gates as their best arguments, can make him 
swerve one inch from the straight and narrow path he 
has prescribed for himself 

He IS not above devotedly performing the ordin- 
ary householders duties , he has been the head of a 
family and knows what a father must do His love 
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for little children, and their needs is well known ; his 
hospitality is great and genuine ; his extreme attent- 
ion to even the slightest wants of those who are near 
him is touching tb a degree. In a public meeting at 
Dehra Dun where ‘ Ba ’ had lost her slippers, he took 
a paper and a pencihand drew the outlines of his wife’s 
feet in the manner of an expert shoe maker and hand- 
ed over the paper to me to go and purchase a pair of 
shoes for her of that size He amazes one with his 
knowledge of the pnces of articles ; and it 'is not easy 
to ‘ cheat ’ him as he holds his endless ‘ auction ’ of 
things presented to him, in the recognised manner of 
the ptofessional auctioneer with the oft trepeated one 
two , one, two ; going gone I 

When he makes a promise to do a thing, he does 
It ; his memory seems to be unfailing ; for he never 
appears to forget what he has undertaken to do. 

But I fear he very often expects too much from 
human nature and does not make as much allowance 
as others would like for their own human weaknesses 
He expecft from all who follow him, too high a stand- 
ard of austerity, with the result that most of his 
colleagues, though intensely devoted to him, are 
unable to share his daily life ; and ,such men and 
women who share at, are not above the petty jealousi- 
es that have always surrounded devotional sects in 
the East and West alike, where unhealthy rivalry in 
unconcioiisly expressed self-righteousness, with the 
desire to wm the master’s favour, sometimes leads to 
tragic conseque n'ces, and more often than not appears 
to be a' farce and mockery. 

Mahatmaji’s greatness lies undoubtedly in the 
splendour of his personality , but it lies even' more so 
in his great qualities of leadership. 

He IS above everything a leader , and his leader- 
ship IS venly of the’noblest>and'the best. What after 
alius leadership It lies m doing something new and 
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m a manner not done before , A leader iStrikes out 
new paths and new ways unknown. before^ for ‘ he can 
hear though from the wild ; he can* save amid 
despair 

The qualities of a leader are, to put it in sober 
prose, firstly, a clear conception of what has , to be 
done , secondly, of how it can be done , and thirdly— 
and this is the most important — a capacity to attract 
the men who would help in doing it. Many persons 
have clear conceptions of what is to be done , they 
also have clear ideas of how the work can be done 
but. they do not know the art of collecting others 
around them-selves who would help in the good work 
No one is so big as to be able to do everything him- 
self , and sotthe mightiest need the assistance of fellw- 
being, to accomplish what ,they desire. Therefore, a 
leader has an unerring>eye to spotimen and women, as 
he gpes about his business, who would be able to help 
in getting his work done , and, then the i leader must 
also have the capacity to make these men and women 
adhere to him through thick and thin , to berbound to 
him by the strongest of bonds ; deep and unshakable 
personal love and devotion Each individual who does 
the master’s, task must have the a&surance that the 
master’s eye is ever upon him and that the master > 
would be pleased with what he was doipg 

In every field of human endeavour— in war and. 
administration , in science and industry ; in education 
and politics ; or in humble spheres of daily , life — he 
alone can be a leader who has the capacity to collect 
his men, to keep them bound to himself, and to make 
them do his work out of sheer love of himi. Mahatma 
Gandhi fulfils these qualities to perfection He moves 
with the steps of a giant across his country’s stage 

His activities are in diverse directions, he gives the 
lead in many things Politics, Khadi, village life and 
industries,, communal unity, untouchability, religion, 
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national language, workmen’s wages, marriage, 
morals, food, clothes, medicine sex-life, personal 
difficulties, agriculture, industry, Indian States, 
Indians abroad, international relations, war, finance, 
— the list IS too long to be completed — all receive his 
attention for he is called upon to deal with all of 
them — and all at once too-sometimes. 

In all the facets of life's work which he ennobles 
with his touch, he has his true, trusted, trustworthy 
and capable men and women with whom he keeps 
close personal touch, whose personal joys and sorrows 
he makes his own , and who feel carefree for they 
are in safe hands The burden that he carries is 
immense how he can laugh and cut jokes with all 
this ever pn his shoulders is a mystery insoluble 

He IS one of the most efficient men one can think 
of His files are always complete and available at a 
moment’s notice , even if they all appear to an out- 
sider to be merely bundles of ill-arranged papers, 
tied in a coarse piece of cloth by a knot, which 
he calls his office, his ‘ daftar,’ and for which he is 
constantly asking as he moves abPut I cannot forget 
the ease with which he brought out his file on 
“Jodhpur” in June, 1942 , explained to me the problems 
of the State ; gave me an idea of the personalities 
concerned , and then with perfect non-chalance asked 
me to proceed immediately to that distant place, 
without giving me much of a chance to say yes \ 
or ‘ no ’, supervised the sending of my luggage from 
Sevagram to Wardha himself ,* and plunged in some 
other file and other work and other problems with 
other sets of workers, unconcerned at — almost 
oblivious of — the tense situation of the time when 
big events were itt the offing and wholesale arrests 
were pending and the fateful Bombay meeting had 
been notified- 

Any person with costly leather attache cases, 
stationery boxes and endless files m red tape- could 
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not keep his papers so carefully as he does He has 
a memory for faces and names , he has a memory fqr 
dates and incidents , and everyone who does his work 
knows that Bapu loves him as his own son or daugh- 
ter, gand that he or she has nothing to fear from the 
bufets of fortune when engaged in Bapu’s work 

The humble volunteer in a distant village receiv- 
ing the unmerited blows of the passing policeman 
as he holds his flag aloft, knows that he is doing 
Bapu’s work , and also feels that Bapu knows him 
and his work, and loves and appreciates him for it 
and somehow or other the master will see to it that 
the wrong done to him is righted in its own good 
time The humble woman who works at the spinn- 
ing wheel in her unknown cottage home, the worker 
who makes the pulp turn into writing paper in the 
vat in a quiet corner , the ‘ khadi ’ worker at the 
shop in a side street , the political prisoner in a 
solitary cell, the peripatetic propagandist running 
from place to place delivering lectures to the multi- 
tudes, the lieutenant carrying his message to distant 
places or engaging in delicate negotiations with those 
on high , the learned delving in libraries to find a 
reference or preparing a thesis, all know that they 
are engaged in one and only one work , and that is 
the fulfilment of Bapu’s wish the attainment of 
Bapu's goal , the accomplishment of Bapu’s command 

Everyone knows that Gandhiji does not live for him- 
self but lives for others He is a simple, straight and 
honest individual, whatever people may say or think of 
him Many a man in positions of irresponnsible power 
— the Willingdons and Tottenhams— has tried to use 
unbecoming language in referring to Gandhiji but 
Gandhiji has never deviated from the straight path 
of cdurtesy and rectitude , has always given credit 
for good intentions to his worst and most unfair 
opponents , and has never used any harsh words 
against anyone or aspersed the motives of or m- 

^ i 
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^sinuated anything unworthy against anybody An- 
'Other gire&t ‘characteristic bf the leader is that he 
encburkges 'bthers 'to put forth fh’eir 'very "best that is 
in him for the Cause This i^udlity Gandhiji posses- 
ses 'in'a pre-eminent degree 

As a man and as a leader, he himself does what 
*he asks 'others 'to do. He experiments upon himself 
'before 'alskirlg ’Others to follow the e'aiperiment ; and 
to the utter simplicity of his personal life, h'e adds 
the capacity for ’intense hpphfc'ation -^and 'great con- 
centration of 'mind almost impossible 'to beat 

He can go on for a five • minutes’ sound sleep in 
the -midst of surging 'and shouting crowds , he can 
equally ^easily do arsenous bit df wnting in the self- 
same impossible' circumstances 

His ‘ devastating simplicity'*, as -his devoted Secre- 
tary- Mahadev Desai used to describe the pheno- *. 
menon — his few straight words, full of decorum land 
courtesy, however terrible the implications, frankly 
spokenl 'Without any mental reservation whatsoever — 
bewilders his opponents , and his high standards 
-of conduct baffle and embarrass his friends and 
followers. But * he ’ is ‘ he His actual day to day 
life can teach us Piany’ things. 

With all his efficiency he is terribly economical 
Backs of used pieces Of paper are good enough for 
his greatest world-shaking messages'. He abhors 
Waste of an'y'Sbtt'or'kind. 

At the same'time he is a very neat and tidy per- 
son His chin is always properly shaved ,* his nails 
are always carefully manicured , his clothes are few 
and simple but are severely- and .scrupulously clean 
His diet is indeed very simple but is very carefully 
prepared and served. He- eats very slowly and de- 
liberately , and when everyone in the company at his 
‘ Ashrama ’ has eaten and gone, he still goes on 
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masticating and sipping what httle he has to eat and 
drink, devotedly attended upon by ‘ Ba in the old 
days, who is now no more there to serve him ^ He 
likes to take good care of his health and does not 
like to be hustled anywhere or for anything How 
he had lived— -and lived such a strenuous life too in 
comparative health — for seventy-five years on that 
sort of diet is a marvel Alas for his followers, he 
regards himself as an expert in matters of iood and 
health, and wishes them also to follow his iniunctions 
He often successfully induces his ailing frierds to live 
with him at the Ashrama and take his cure He 
takes peculiar delight in tending and nursing the 
sick. 

He verily is the rare “ blossom on our human 
tree which opens once m many myriad years ”, and 
the pity of It all is that we in the India of to*day, are 
wholly unworthy of him. 

Smaller nations with leaders who are very much 
Je^s great than he, have done wonders in varied' 
fields of human activity , we, however, seem to be 
where we ever were, unmOved and immovable ^ May 
we be still worthy of him , and may he long be spared 
to us to lead our faltering steps aright and to take us 
to the cherished goal of our mental, moral social, 
political, economical and spiritual emancipation for 
which he has staked his all Rightly did Shri Krishna 
say unto Arjun ‘ Whatever js glonous, good, 
beautiful, and mighty, understand , thou that it goes 
forth from a fragment of my splendour ' 



A STUDY OF MR GANDHI 


BY 

WILLIAM PATON 

I have conceived for the man Gandhi himself and his 
great-heat burning with love and infinite love 
and veneration — Romatn Rolland 

Whatever historians may make of Mr, Gandhi — 
and they will certainly have to make something of 
him, for he ranks with Sun Yat-sen as a maker of the 
New Asia — it can hardly be denied that he has bean 
at every point a challenge to the age in which he is 
famous He is a champion of the spining-wheel in an 
age of machines , when world order and safety lead 
men increasingly to look to the larger grouping of 
peoples he stands for independence pur sang ; be, on 
the whole , has prevented the Indian nationalist 
movement from adopting violent methods when 
violence was all the fashion ; he has always executed 
a diplomacy of his own in which the most obstinate 
tenacity was joined to an engaging friendhness, 
expressing itself in the writing of long and self- 
analysing letters. 

Many of those who discuss Mr Gandhi, whether 
as friends or foes, make the mistake of over-simphfying 
him He cannot be subsumed under any one category , 
he IS not just George Fox, or George Washington, or 
St. Francis of Assisi, nor is he adequately described 
as a disloyal agitator People who know him much 
better than I have had the privilege of doing, might 
add other items to the hst, but I should venture to 
suggest, as main ingredients in the mixture, personal 
goodness, keen hatiorialism, a deeply Hindu under- 
standing of men and the world, dietetic faddin^s, ^ 
passion for social reform, and an extremely astuta 
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(or indeed in many other countries) they are remark- 
able for a certain moral keenness'and austerity; One 
could not but feel that a mbfarforce of considerable 
quality had shaped them In writing this I do not 
forget 'that Mr ^^Gandhi can be absolutely ruthless 
when roused, as when he smashed Subhas Chandra 
Bose a few years ago, althouglTBose bad been elected 
President of the' Indian National Congress 

His social ideas are partly conservative and partly 
revolutionary On the one hand, he abhors the 
machine age and all its works and tries him^fto live, 
so far as a man of such importance can live, with the 
utmost simplicity., On the other hand, it is imposible 
not to feel the reality" of his challenge to the whole 
idea of untouchability Dr Ambedkar may well be 
right in his feeling that orthodo?: Hinduism is irre- 
vocabally committed to ’untouchability, and that con- 
sequently nothing IS to be hoped by the depressed 
classes from Hinduism That ought not to weaken 
our appreciation of the passion which Mr. Gandhi 
puts into his fight against the evil. He said to me in 
one talk I had with him on the subject, “ If I were 
convinced that untouchability was a necessary part of 
Hinduis'm, I would cease to be a Hindu tomorrow " 
And I doubt if anyone will really,. question the ,view 
that It IS the work of Mr Gandhi which, allied no 
doubt to certain deep tendencies of our time, has put 
the removal of untouchability high upon the list of 
Indian priorities. 

His nationalism' arid his religion 1 felt to be very 
closely aljied. No one should speak of Mf Gandhi’s 
religion who 'does not know him better than I had the 
chance to do , in such talks as I had with him on that 
subject' he left me with the feeling that he was a pro- 
foundly reverent ag no stic ; that is to say, one 'with an 
intensely religious nature who yet had little content of 
certainty in his religious life. He seemed to find the ' 
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substance of Indian 'life in Hinduism, and he gave one 
something bf the impression,, which was ihuch stronger 
in men like Mr Birla, of 'regarding the old Hindu 
tradition as the genuine, authentic India. This comes 
out very strongly indeed m his almost violent apathy 
toTvhat he regards as the proselytism of the missiona- 
ries He has many friends among them, but he moved 
farther and 'farther ’away from the Chnstian position 
He would catry the idea of “ swadeshi" to the length, 
so It seemed, of' almost denying that in ■teirgion truth 
could mean anything other than fidelity to that in 
which one was born (And yet, at the end of' a long 
talk, he 'said to me, “Of course, if conversion is of the 
heart, no one ban possibly object “) Chnstianity he 
understands by no means well , the narrow theological 
views of some missionaries in Africa who greatly 
attracted him by their personal lives 'seem to have 
obse^e.d.him permanently, and when he would equate 
Christ, Mohammad and Krishna, it is difficult not““to 
feel that nationalism was colouring judgment 

His doctrine of non-violence is undoubtedly the 
element in his work and teaching which will be 
associated with him always That he is passionately 
absorbed in "the practice and principles of it no one 
can doubt It is not for him u negative thing, nor is it, 
as some have ’said, thef chosen weapon of the weak 
He conceives of it as positive and aggressive, a com- 
bination of sincerity and love BrinslT opinion has 
never done justice to the astonishing degree to which 
Indian nationalist agitation, even when the deepest 
feelings were aroused, has been non-violent. That is 
due, in the mam, to Mr Gandhi 

But It IS a doctrine which almost completely 
prevents Mr Gandhi from comprehending the task of 
government or helping his beloved India to a concrete 
achievement of freedom This strain in his complex 
personality was most plainlyshown in the negotiations 
which ended in the rejection of the propsals taken to 
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India by Sir Stafford Cripps What was needed then 
was a realistic grappling with the actual problems 
of Indian freedom, 'both those of transition from the 
status quo to a freedom quite explicitly pledged, and 
those of reconciling the conflicting communal claims 
especially those of the Moslems, who saw themselves 
coming under Hindu rule for the first time for nearly 
a thousand years- Instead, rejection was follwoed by 
the “ quit India ” resolution, the talk about leaving 
India “ to chaos or to God,” and then the threat of 
civil disobedience and “ open rebellion ” Mr Gandhi 
might have been of incalculable value to an Indian 
Government as the voice of conscience and the 
embodiment of an austere morality, rebuking venality 
and incompetence He would have had to leave the 
responsibility of action to others, for no government 
can operate on the lines of “ non-violence " 

Yet, even in spite of these last months, Mr Gandhi 
IS the greatest Indian of his time and one of the greatest 
of all the sons of Asia I can most simply (and I hope 
without any offence) what I feel him to have done by 
saying that it is he more than any other who has 
restored to India and to Indians their self-respect. In 
him they feel that they h^ve a representative ofwhom 
the whole world is aware and whom the world 
respects, whatever it is able to make of him All 
India (including many Muslims) rejoices and is proud 
of that . . [Spectator] 
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THE GENTLE DICTATOR 

BY 

RICHARD FREUND 

“It IS Gandhi more than any other lyho has restored 
to India and the Indians their self-respect ” 

— Wflltam Paton. 

In every argument on every Indian problem there 
comes a point when both sides have to insert a con- 
dition — “if Gandhi lives’* In England we have too 
easily assumed that the Mahatma, when he turned to 
village uplift and the liberation of the Untouchables, 
lost much of his former political influence Even m 
India some of those in high authonty, living in the 
rarefied air of British officialism, sometimes affect to 
disregard the old man of Wardha, But whenever 
they take that line they slip up badly At sixty-nine, 
fragile and ailing, ,Mr, Gandhi is still in absolute, 
unchallenged '^control of National Congress, which 
to-day means the government in seven of the Indian 
provinces 

From his little hut in a poor village near Wardha, 
in Central India, he issues decrees which are impli- 
citly, though not always willingly obeyed by every 
Congressman The Ministers in the Congress pro- 
vinces, who at one time were so afraid that their 
Governors would order them about, are now much 
more alarmed at being pushed ahead by the gentle 
dictator in Wardha They may be distraught with 
anxiety over schemes that will unbalance their 
budgets , but no one would dare dispute the call 
If there is any trouble, the Mahatma threatens to 
fast — and there is no further trouble Even Jawahar 
Lai Nehru, who will stand up to Mr Gandhi on 
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most questions, always gives in at the end Nehru 
opposed the acceptance of office in the provinces , 
Gandhi spoke and it was done Nehru is trying 
his best to commit the Congress to the rejection of 
the Federation before Mr Gandhi has made up his 
mind , but few doubt that, if Gandhi accepts 
Jawaharlal will follow suit 

It was Gandhi who built up the powerful machin- 
ery of Congress against heavy odds , it' is Gandhi 
who holds It together. He restrains the Socialists 
who are pressing for a Left Turn in the Congress 
programme , he restrains the “realists” who are 
longing to push Nehru and' his Socialists out of the 
Congress. Without him the huge, composite move- 
ment, united only in a common idea of national' 
freedom, would 'split^ within a few months. The 
explanation of his unique position lies in his power, 
over consciences He is the father-confessor of 
thousands ,< millions in the villages worship him as 
a saint And though his articles of faith are religious 
tenets only for a small number of his disciples , though 
youth -IS straining at his ’command to observe non- 
violence and' not' many believe that this pet- 
schemes wilT 'really bring political progress, his will, 
IS supreme Everywhere people are distressed at 
thei thought that the Congress Ministries, just when 
they have got their first chance of introducing, 
long-needed social and economic .reforms, should be 
squandering their revenues ,on t an impracticable 
scheme of prohibition The Congress Ministries them- 
selves who will lose a, fourth: of their provincial 
revenues if the. country goesi dry, are profoundly 
disturbed But the fact remains thar the Mahatma has, 
had an “irresistible call” to stop the drink evil. It is 
wrong that governments should receive money from 
a, tainted source. So complete prohibition must Joe 
enforced' within three years, whatever the wreckage 
in public finances. And the Ministers are obeying 
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like lambs, makng at least a show of doing their 
best In Madras they have actually introduced pro- 
hibition in one district by way of experiment The 
■‘drinkers’* sadly buried a bottle in mock funeral, 
and the Premier smashed another bottle, marked 
“drink evil.’’ with an iron rod Great activity is 
reported among illicit dirtricts, and the -jungle tribes, 
who are outside control, are said to thrive on selling 
fierce spirit to the villages. Still, one cannot disappoint 
Gandhi]!. 

He has really done wonders for the Untouchables 
It is true that only a small proportion of the sixty 
millions have so far benefited from his campaign, 
but he has certainly roused the public conscience 
The Maharaja of Travancore has taken the histone 
step of opening all State temples to the Harijans and 
some provincial governments have issued orders 
against interfernce with their use of village wells. 
Schemes for their education are unden way in 
many districts. If only it were not so hard to find 
out how far any such reform is actually enforced > 
However, the Untouchables are now indisputably on 
the march, ‘and many of them have a vote to 
cast If all goes well, they will shake the social 
structure of Hinduism to its foundations , and there 
are few things which require a shaking more 
urgently. 

It It even harder to discover what ^ real success 
Gandhi’s campaign for village reconstruction has 
achieved. His organisation .issues impressive statistics 
showing that spinning and other cottage industries 
have been introduced in so many areas The workers 
arc inspired with enthusiasm, and in some villages 
they have undoubtedly done well It would be 
less than fair to overlook the fact that — roused per> 
haps by Mr Gandhi’s appeal — British authorities 
are now doing their full share in the work for the 
rehabilitation of the villages The present Viceroy, 
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Lord Linlithgow, is focussing attention on agricul- 
ture, which IS the subject he understands best and 
cares most about But when one gets down to 
brass tacks, it appears that the villagers do what 
they are told for the sake of the Mahatma, or the 
commissioner, or some other Sahib whose advice it 
IS not wholesome to disregard, Will it last ? 

Mr Gandhi himself seems to feel that a fresh 
effort IS needed Impressed with what he has 
beared of labour service in Italy and elsewhere, 
he IS advocating legislation to compel youths to spend 
one year as helpers in a nation-wide scheme of 
rural education Meanwhile he wants primary educa- 
tion placed on a different basis. The present system, 
he says, is urbanising the young-men. Let the 
teaching be through manual training, for a period 
of seven years, free and compulsory Let the children 
learn all the processes of textiles, farming, carpen- 
try, paper-making, and so on Gradually education 
would pay for itself through the productive labour 
of the pupils , and it would restore rural handicrafts 
which have been lost through the invasion of 
machines "Where there are three hundred million 
living machines, it is idle to think of bringing in new 
dead machinery So the Mahatma has had all the 
Congress Education Ministers in conference at 
Wardha, and they have gone forth to start a 
drive for rural education It sounds a formidable 
proposition, but Mr Gandhi has tackled worse, and 
won And he is still, next to the British Army, the 
greatest force in India- 



logic has also tried to show that conventional religion is 
after all an illusion of the uneducated mind But 
Gandhiji knows better As he has himself said 'Truth 
IS my religion and ‘Ahimsa is the only way of the reali- 
sation ’ In other words, religion is realisation — of 
Truth. It IS neither intellectual speculation nor logical 
reasoning, nor the agnosticism of Herbert Spencer nor 
It IS Creative Evolution of Bernard Shaw Marx and 
Freud went wrong in thinking that truth can be appre 
bend d only through intellect But Gbandiji feels the 
existence of an indefinable mysterious Power that 
pervades everjfthing His belief in God is inviolable 
‘If I exist, God exists,’ says Ghandiji The existence of 
God IS ‘like a geometrical axiom ’ It is a question of 
faith — to use his favourite phrase, a matter of heart 
grasp His view of life is essentially spiritual Births 
and deaths arc signs of the eternal process of creation 
and destruction that is going on m this world Only the 
soul IS immortal The end of human life is to know 
God and to seek salvation from the unceasing cycle of 
births and deaths, Seen in this light marriage is con- 
sidered a ‘fall’ even as birth is To the eternal question 
why so much evil exists in the world, Gandbqi pleads 
his inability to ofifer any rational explanation All he 
can say is that faith in God and a vow of non violence 
will remove all evils 

The mam thing to note about Gandhiji’s philosophy 
of life IS his equation of truth and non-violence There 
is a positive as well as a negative aspect to his doctrine of 
non violence In its negative from, it means 
not injuring any living being whether by body 
01 by mind In its positive form Ahimsa means 
the largest love, the greatest charity If a person res- 
trains from action out of fear it will not be non-violence 
but sheer cowardice Nothing is so abominable to 
Gandhiji as cowardice That is why he has repeated 
a numer of times that non-violence is meant for the 
bravest and the best 
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Gnndhiji's creed of absolute non-violence ns a pro- 
phylactic against all evils, has evoked strong resentment 
and bitter criticism. In the first place, truth cannot 
ccrtninlj be wholly identified with non violence 
Secondly, absolute non-violence like absolute morality 
lead‘d us nowhere. Time is why Pandit Jawabarlal with 
penetrating accuracy has gi\cn Gandhiji the appella- 
tion of a philosophical anarchist Absolute non- 
violence hoe ever dc. irabic for the moral uplift of the 
individual is fatal to the growth of the collective life of 
the communitj Some amount of force is needed for 
internal cohc<:ion and external defence of the society 
But Ghandhiji thinks otherwise. He dreams diviner 
dreams and sees larger visions “The world of to- 
morrow, as I see it will he, must he n society based on 
non-violence That is the fitst law for it is out of that 
law tliat all other blessings will follow.” 

It IS Gandhiji'i> firm conviction that art, politics and 
even economics can of themselves accomplish nothing 
nnlc'^s they are bound up With religion ‘All true art’ 
Gandhi]! had said '^omewdierc ‘must help the aoul to 
realise Its inner self Anything which is a hindrance 
to the flight if the soul is a delusion and a snare ' Poli- 
tics divorced from religion, has absolutely no meaning 
for Gandhiji This is a tremendous statement and, conce- 
ded it will mean a revolution in the political thoughts 
of the centuries Men, even students, may go into 
politics with the message to spiritualise the political 
life and the political institutions of the country ’ Great 
teachers of the world like Budha, Christ and 
Chaitanya, preached religion for the moral uplift of the 
individual. Swarai Vivekananda directed the motive 
force of religion for the social regeneration of mankind 
But it IS Mahatma Gandhi’s distinction to introduce 
religion into the forbidden field of politics. It is he who 
first of all has tried to show that the whole force of 
spiritual loveliness can be adopted for the political 
emancipation of mankind. Force and fraud should 
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give way to truth and nonviolence In the world ly- 
ing beyond the horizon of to-morrow’s dawn he sees no 
poverty, no wars, no revolutions, no blood shed Such 
a society based on nonviolence would come only through 
a change of human heart Such a society could also be 
based on the economic doctrine of equal distribution 
Gandhiji admits the truth of the socialistic doctrine from 
each according to his abilities to each according to his 
need — but he does not approve their method, He won’t 
disposses the wealthy of their wealth Thus Gandhiji 
IS no socialist though he has some anti capitalistic views 
The Bolshevist will try all means -violent as well as 
non-violent to gain their end But Ganchi will con- 
centrate on the means, which must be non-violent, 
leaving the end in the hands of God He believes in 
the method of persuasion 

At the root of Gandhiji’s doctrine of equal distnbu 
tion must he the« concept of the trusteeship of the 
wealthy for the superfluous wealth possessed by them 
Gandhiji’s scheme of the trusteeship cf the wealth is a 
charming piece of unreasonableness It is not merely 
impracticable but also illegical It will be nothing short 
of a delusive dream to think that a complete change 
in human nature can come about without a change m 
the society constituted as it is to-day In the second 
place, one fails to understand why the wealthy, and not 
the state should be the trustee of the superfluous wealth 
of the community It will remain an eternal riddle how 
can those who believe in truth and absolute non- 
violence acquire in a social system based on ine- 
quality and injustice We must ceaselessly remember 
with Pandit Jawaharlal that “^for large groups and 
nations a certain measure of external development is 
essential before the inner evolution can take place 
(Autobiography p 379) 

Gandhiji’s ethical attitude is also much in evidence 
when he comes to discuss the proper relation between 
men and women It is his considered opinion that 
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woman is the companion of man gifted with equal 
mental capacities He has always been a puritan in his 
attitude tow’ards marriage and morals He refuses to 
believe that marriage is a biologibal necessity. Nor 
does he think that self-restraint always means sell-re- 
pression. He must be a very bold enquirer into truth 
and morals who can declare with Gandbiji that there is 
no natural ses attracyon between man and woman 
He goes further and declares with all the power that 
be can command that sexual attraction even between 
husband and vvife is unnatural- Here comes out the 
difference between the spiritual outlook and the nation- 
alist viewpoint. What is natural for Gandbiji is shock- 
ing to Paddit Jawaharlal. It is all very well for Pandit 
Nehru to condemn Gandbiji as an ascetic who has 
turned his back to the world and its ways, who denies 
life and considers it evil ’ Here Pandit Nehru, one feels 
is in the wrong. The love and humanity of Gandhiji 
is miles away from the destructive, derisory and negative 
attitude that characterises an ascetic who denies life and 
considers it evil. 

Mahatma Gandhi is one of the greatest men ever 
born. A pacifist he has forsaken the spirit of the 
sword Like all great teachers of the world he has 
shown the futility of mere humanism as the guiding 
force in life. The world has not yet reached that stage 
of perfection where it can take up his message — ‘Be 
good in your individual lives and all else will follow’. 
Gandhqi has perhaps convicted the tragrdy of striking 
twelve an hour before noon- 


MAH4TiVIA G4NDHI-A TRULY 
GREAT MAN 

BF 

CLARE SHERIDEN 

Gandhi is a moral genius He has announced a 
method for the settlement of disputes which may 
not only supersede the method of force but, as 
men grow more powerful in the art of destruction 
must supersede it if civihisaiion is to survive No 
doubt his method has for the moment failed , no 
doubt he has promised more than he can perform, 
but if men had Jicvcr promised more than it was 
possible for them to perform, the world would be 
the poorer, for the achieved reform is the child 
of the unachieved idea! — C E M JOAD 

It IS not very easy to speculate as to the future, when 
history is being woven at its present accelerated speed 
but one can safely assume that the next generation of 
British rulers, whatever class they may belong to ‘will 
be devoid of their present prejudices I even dare to 
affirm that generations of the future will claim and 
acclaim auch personalities as Gandhi, Nehru and 
Tagore, as brilliant abjuncts of the British heritage. 

Three such men in a same epoch is remarkable I 
would add Radhakrishnan to their number and who 
knows how many more there may be known to India 
and unknown to us 

These men rank in the highest category They are 
of the stuff that Plato describes as Pnes^^-Kings, the 
French equivalent of the ” Chevaherans peur et sons 
reproch” There is yet another, nearer to our shores 
De Valera, enshrouded in misunder-standing, and 
mistrust Time will render them their due It is just 
a mater of time, for in time, the incrediable does 
happen for instance, George Washington, the biggest 
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rebel that Britain has ever had to contend with, is 
honoured by a statue undersized, it is true, but never- 
theless a statue, in Trafalgar Square* On the 4rh day 
of July every year, we celebrate with the conquerors our 
most humiliating defeat* 

It IS little more than a century after we feel as 
detached and magnanimous over the severance of our 
rich American colony ; arc we not 'justified in foreseeing 
an equally amicable solution of our Indian probem 

I wish It might fall to me, ere I die, to be the 
carver of a statue ereced in honour of Gandhi, and I 
would place it on the pedestal before the India Office in 
the place of Clive 

Not so very long ago, Gandhi announced that if he 
were free, he vould go to the Japanese and ask them 
to desist ’ Such anger, such indignation did this groypJie 
in official circles, caustic comment m the press , I could 
not help wondering whether the Crusader^ indulged in 
like diatribe when St Francis went over'fo" the enemy’s 
lines with intent to convert the Sultan That the Jap- 
anese would have received Gandhi with all the honour 
and courtesy that the Sultan vouchsafed St. Francis, I 
have not a doubt The success of the venture is less 
certain. We know the Sultan did not become a 
Christian 

Just after I had sculpted Gandhi on the occasion of 
the Round Table Conference, I went back to Ageria 
. Twhich was then my home) and my Arab friends besei- 
ged me for information To one of the Chiefs, an Agha, 
who was a French scholar, I lent my precious copy of 
Gandhi’s autobiography translated by Romain Ralland 
I never got it back. From hand to hand it went among 
the Chiefs of tribes and villages from oasis to oasis 
across the Sahara desert. Finally I asked my frliend 
“ Why are you all so interested m Gandhi ? ” 

The answer was . “ We are not particularly intere- 
sted in Gandhi, but we are interested m British form 
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of Colonial administration We have so often wished 
that we had the British here instead of the French. 
Now, after reading the book we are so thankful we 
have the French ’’ 

Winston Churchill's refusal to meet or speak with 
Gandhi when he came to England for the Round 
Table Conference seemed unintelligible until one 
realises that this attitude was dictated by prudence For 
to meet Gandhi is a great experience to which I believe 
only Charlie Chaplin was immune 

During those 'Conference days, when Gandhi was 
available in his Knightsbridge sanctuary, I was able to 
bring several of my deeply prejudiced friends and relat- 
ives to him The effect was almost simultaneous One 
could not come into Ganhdhi’s environment and be 
unaffected 

I shared the privilege of sculpting him {while he sat 
on the floor spinning) with the famous American Joe 
Davidson Joe was my rival He, too hunted big 
heads and had accumulated a fine international collect 
ion > He told me that the nearer be got to big men 
the smaller they always seamed, the only one of the 
many who did not disappoint him, was Gandhi “ A 
truly great man, ” said Joe Davidson who was not easily 
impressed 

Gandhi has, without any effort on bis part, trium- 
phed over all the lies and libels and travesties that'iiave' 
ise^Tpublished about him by an inspired press over a 
period of years Just as Edward VII was “ hotted up ” 
to the public, Gandhi was ‘ boiled down " mercilessly 
and relentlessly 

But truth triumphs in time Today the truth 
about Gandh* is known to the majority of the public in 
all lands His prestige is high His intrinsic sjncerity 
and nobility is not questioned However opinions may 
vary as to hi? qualities as a politician there is no query 
as to the quality of his aims and ambitions, no doubt 
about the quality of the Mahatma’s soul and great 
spirit 



GANDHI— PEOPLE’S PROPHET, 

AND FRIEND 

WILLIAM E, HOOKENS 

Mr GantJhi has been a great bridge. He has been 
able to commend politics to his fellow-country- 
men in no secular form, and with no divorce 
from their mere religious tradition , he has been 
able to commend himself, and the cause of hts 
country, to the British people, as something far 
beyond the stature of a political agitator or a 
matter of political agitation 

—ERNEST BARKER. 

No man is a prophet in his country, is a true saying 
applicable to mosfrhen, but is surely not applicable to 
Gandhi He is a people’s prophet and friend* The greatest 
of the land, he shecTs lustre wherever he goes and brings 
to India the name she once had. In Carl Heath’s 
recent book GANDHI (George Allen & Unwin) 
wc see this lustre all the more clearly because Carl 
Heath is an extraordinary man ever in contact with 
the extraordinary in other men of other races 

The wonderful thing about Carl Heath is that he 
sees Gandhi as no other man has ever before seen him 
— nameiv, as the triumphant good in man His im- 
pressioMs of Gandhi arc in the fewest pages possible. 
No one but a Carl Heath could portray in about ‘i) 
pages the seer made politician. Hn these pages the 
Mahatma and prophet, politician and saint, come 
clearly before our eyes, not with the customary gorge- 
ousness of the Eas", hot with the usual rc<^traint of 
the West W 1 He other heroes Invc no life except 
that infused by their authors Carl Heath’s hero lives 
because he is essantially a djnanaic personality, anting 
to lead 0100, make them free* 
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Though, Carl Heath sees the good points of 
Gandhi, his -writing is not an enthusiastic outburst on 
the god of the Orient, as are the writings of so 
many westerners, suddenly converted to Eastern 
ideas That is because Carl Heath is not a 
Paul Brunton gone mad over the East, neither is he 
a'Tourhaliir' padding all the while Carl Heath is 
a roan who has seen straight without the mental 
cockeyedness usual with foreigners He has recorded 
what he has seen and is all the better for it because 
he IS a Carl Heath and not a Beverley Nic hols He is 
not pro- British nor anti-British, but he is sensible to 
be himself ^nd to know himself mote, and others too 

Carl Heath’s book is an honest and intelligent 
enquiry into the man Gandhi. Unlike most writers he 
has not dissected the man, not has he mistaken one role 
for another, but with the fineness of an artist* born of a 
penetrative vision, he has given us the whole and com- 
plete man Others may see in Gandhi the most disturb 
ing influence in the British Empire, but this is not so 
with Carl Heath He secs in Gandhi the springs of 
joy and lasting succour He quotes Prof. John 
Macraurray ‘ By the sublime simplicity of his moral 
courage he restored to the masses of his fellow-country- 
men their self-respect and a belief m their own humani- 
ty And m doing so he has changed the course of 
history and decided the future of a great part of the 
human race ' 

Carl Heath sees m Gandhi an intensity of vision 
and an ardent desire to glorify India and make it the 
paradise it once was Though the people of India do not 
always agree with Gandhi, they always consult him on 
point of honour and duty because his is the inspiration 
that comes from the linking of courage, initiative and 
devotion with the vision of the prophetic sou! 

Intensely a man of life, Gandhi is a guide to 
humanity In his love for Truth he has become' 
the man he now is Naked and unashamed, he stands 
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before the world as the conqueror and uncrowned 
king of the East. Life becomes beautiful, worth living 
and fighting for because he seeks Truth above all else. 
AH that he has he gives to others and is the richer for 
that Tagore says of him in his ijiimitable way ‘ ‘The 
influence which emanated from'^Tiir personality was 
ineffable, like music, like beauty/ There you have the 
real Gandhi revealed in truth and Jucid simplicity. 

The link between Gandhi and India is subtle and 
unbroken. Like Mazzini he has made his life the 
embodiment of one great idea — namely, India’s freedom. 
* Essential as political freedom is, Swaraj or self-govern- 
ment means for him much more than a political condi- 
tion. A prophet of the ideal way and the shining 
light he makes application in the real in all life all the 
time Hence his action-demands have so often that 
quality about them that is uncompromising and will 
spare nothing, least of all himself and his own ijfe’ 

Gandhi's life will be left incomolete if no mention 
IS made of his ferve nt-, love for the untouchables. In 
this connection Carl Heath aptly quotes Mr, Edward 
Thompson : ‘Mr, Gandhi’s efforts to remove untouch- 
ablility are not the least part of his striking career ’ 
No wonder he is India's darling hero. 

A wa'rring West and a bate-ridden 'East can see 
no good come from non-violence, but wise men like 
Carl Heath see its efficacy because it is essentially 
the creed of Christians True Christian as Carl Heath 
IS, he Cannot help seeing in Gandhi the good that 
men usually do not see, or will not see, because they 
do not want to acknowledge him a better man than 
themselves While, practically the whole Christian 
world despaired of Truth, this one man who is not a 
Christian solaced the world, saying.’ Truth will triumph 
and make the world free Field-Marshal Smuts sees in 
Gandhi’s nonviolent resistance ’ Gandhi's distinctive 
contribution to political methods.’ 



' A WEEK WITH GANDHIJl 

BY 

MOHD FATHULLA KHAN 

MaBatma Gandhi must be saluted as the twentieth- 
century saint who stands uniquely alone, and who 
both by teaching and example points the way to 
salvation in a world which, if it heed him not, is 
doomed to self-destruction He should be regard- 
ed not as a political leader, despite his immensely 
valuable services to the Indian Nationalist move- 
ment and the political repercusions of his fasts, 
but rather as a spiritual leader and teacher, bis 
so-called political activities merely as the logical 
outcome of bis ethics and philosophv 

—MISS ETHEL MANNIN, 

On the birthday of Gandhiji some of us who, at one 
time or other, have had the privilege of coming into 
contact with him feel impelled to get into a mood of 
recollections 

To-day my mind goes back to the year nineteen 
hundred and twenty-four. Gandhiji was convalescing 
at the Sassoon Hospital m Poona, after an operation 
for appendicitis 

“This is not the time for politics” said Gandhiji as 
he started on his evening walk on the grounds of the 
hospital. “Let us reflect on the lovely crescent and 
the shining stars up in the blue sky" 

Though Gandhiji had once written the present 
writer that he considered himself quite unfit to express 
opinion on poetry, yet that evening Gandhiji was venly 
poetry of the highest order. The delicacy and beauty 
of bis expression above all, his unique discernment of 
divine meaning in the fineness of the lines of the 
crescent and m twinkling of the pointed stars were 
indeed inimitable of his own 


Rustic in resemblance and attire, Gandhiji in 
himseif seemed to be an unusual expression of poetry — 
the poetry of God ' . , 

Stepping out of his room Gandhiji, with a bunch 
of flowers in his hand, would first visit the other 
neighbouring patients lying in the same block as he 
was He would smilingly offer them flowers, and 
comfort and cheer them up cutting one or two apt 
jokes Having dune this, which he considered his duty, 
he would start on his constitutional walks 

At the time of his walks there used to be not more 
than three or four intimate friends with him includ- 
ing the late Deen'abandha C F Andrews and the 
writer whom Gandbiji loved to call, in his charac- 
teristic fashion, by the nickname of ‘Time Keeper’, as 
he (the writer) had been entrusted with the unusual 
duty of sounding a warning on the completion of the 
seventh rourid of Gandhiji’s walk 

Besides ray teacher Andrews, Mr Rajagopalachana 
and Mr Devadas Gandhi, (Gandhiji’s youngest and 
fondest son) were also in Poona at the time. 

That Gandhiji has cast bis shadow over India as a 
banian tree, widespread and deep-rooted, by the sheer- 
force of bis asceticism, remaikable standard of conduct 
and method of action thus giving his personality a 
queer interest at once becomes visible as one aopro- 
aches him And no wonder then that the profound 
respect, devotion and awe that the teeming millions of 
the country have for him are carried to the extent of 
his being looked upon as an avatar- 

Stories of Gandhiji possessing miraculous powers 
are to be heard even in the distant roadless and track- 
less places like Tibet* An American lady once related 
to me how when a Tibetan from India went there he 
was very often asked whether it was true that Buddha 
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irritated So is the case with Gandbijr* His sense of 
good humour and his extraordinary patience utterly 
defeat all attempts at provoking him into any harsh 
act or undignifaed utterance^ 

Himself unflinchingly devoted to Truth, and ever 
ready to undergo sacrifice and suffering in its- cause, 
Gandhijt demands the same unfaltering loyalty to Truth 
in his followers. 

Undoubtedly, Gandhiji as a politician is far difiPe- 
tent from the usual type, with a peculiar technique of 
his own ; and his impress upon Indian history is 
bound to be lasting. But, the India as Gandhijt 
would like to present to the word, with a Message of 
her own,— 'Back to— the — village, Non — violent India 
divested of all artificial trappings of modern civilisation 
— such an India of Gandiuji’s dream is yet to take 
shape* 

May God, therefore, spare him to see the India 
of his heart's desire in the making ' — Hindu* 



ETHICS OF MAHATMA’S PHILOSOPHY 

BY 

RAMNATH SUMAN 

I cultivate the quiet courage of dying without 
killing But to him who has not this courage I 
advise that of killing than of being killed, rather 
than that of shamefully fleeing from danger 

—MAHATMA GANDHI 

There are men who defy analysis Gandhi is one of 
them There is something intrinsic behind his facet 
which reveals a saintly glow, almost irresistible in its 
charm As ‘Iconoclast ’ somewhere says A real man 
IS neither a smooth round, not a perfect square , he is 
an irregular rhomboid.’ The same applies to Gandhi, 
for he IS hard to understand 

Many are the difficulties that come in our way 
when we attempt to analyse his soul and his philosophy 
It IS a hard task and becomes harder when we think 
that he is not only a world-teacher but a full-fledged 
politician ‘In the history of the world no thinker of 
bis eminence has cared to engross himself in the current 
events of his generation ’ once pointed, out Professor 
A C Wadia, And indeed no other great teacher has 
influenced the course of the current events, to such a 
remarkable degree and extent, in bis own life time 
Krishna’ and Budha were supreme in the world of 
thought and action But neither of them influenced 
the traits of world character in his own life time to such 
an extent. The reason is not far to seek It is not 
that they were inferior to Gandhi in equipment ; indeed 
they were better-fitted for the task The reason lies in 
the fact that in no age of world-history politics occupied 
such a prominent place and exercised so much influence 
over the minds and affairs of men. Politics has little 
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need for religion and immortality ; philosophy it 
has treated with scorn , pure thinking it has 
made difficult. Thus it is that thinkers like Bertrand 
Russell, Romain RoIIand and Einstein, worshipped 
in the world of thought, are considered out- 
castes in practical affjirs that matter in the lives of 
men. The time for intervention in this state of affairs 
was long overdue Politics had to be made purer and 
brought under control. It is clear that unless and 
until this IS done and a teacher has taught that pohtics 
has to take only its nghtfull place in the scheme of 
things, the world will net be safe for qualities that are 
noble and lasting in human nature. Gandhiji under 
took to do this great task and chose politics as the field 
of his service. 

Gandhiji once declared ; ‘ He who says that religion 
has nothin g to do with politics, does not know religion/ 
and again, ‘Ours is a movement of self-purification ’ 
Bad characters, he pointed out, were often great in- 
tellects, and they could manage certain affairs well 
enough by the force of their intellect The private 
character of some of the leading members of the House 
of Commons will not bear examination We too have 
often carried on our political movement in the same 
fashion ; we did not concern ourselves with the morals 
of the Congress delegates or leaders But in 1920 we 
struck an entirely new departure and we declared that 
since truth and non-violence v/ere the sole means to he 
employed by the Congress to reach its goal, self-— purifi- 
cation was necessary even in political life. 

Therefore he brought this moral* weapon of Satya- 
graha to the fore-front and applied it with such skill 
that the conspiring evil geniuses of diplomacy were 
non-plussed and puzzled. 

Mahatma Gandh/s whole philosophy is ethical but 
not — dogmatic. Moral actions, coupled with the moral 
spirit, necessary in realisation of oneness of Soul, or say 
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It God if you will, constitute his Dharma In fact there 
IS no cODisiderable difference in his ethics and his 
religion At every step and m every walk of life, he 
emphasises the necessity of pure, unadulterated miral 
spirit Without It life is no life, religion, a mockery, 
a superstition The idea of self purification is the key- 
note of his life — seif-purification through self-suff ring 

It IS clear from his Experiments with Truth,” that 
be has evolved himself on that basis. His life is a living 
example of a highly impassioned soul-evolving out ot 
essentially moral matter and rising to the heights of 
spiritual bliss His ethics naturally leads to metaphysics. 
But It has no pit-falls like the latter, which cannot be 
adopted by ordinary men Pure ethics does not de- 
mand so much from its followers In fact it is a consti- 
tuent part of human nature, and can be evolved to a 
very high and exalted order, if given a chance It offers 
no knotty, intricate, or mysterious problem or practice- 
Iike the Yoga or other higher philosophies It is 
simple, clear and understandable by the meanest and 
the highest , from a scholar to an unlettered villager 
After Budha no other great teacher has attached so 
much importance to pure morality as Mahatma Gandhi 
has done 

Gandhi]! does not ciaim to have realized Truth, but 
in every minute of his life, be seeks it and tries to sub 
merge his whole being into it Ahimsa, non-violence, is 
the mearis, the way to attain the ideal His Ahimsa, 
cannot be fully translated into English. Our course, the 
original itself is incomplete and gives only a negative 
meaning His Ahimsa stands for harmlessness He 
holds all life, not only human, sacred The realisation of 
this sacredness of life is the basis of bis Ahimsa It also 
denotes that in fact all life is one Ahimsa, when at its 
best, IS the highest and the purest form cf love. True 
Ahimsa without true love is impossible It does rot 
end in non killing , it includes any harm, injury and 
misery, whether physical or mental, caused to any being 
In fact It ever wishes and tries for the good of the 
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opponent. There is no opponent left in the higher 
stage All IS one As long as the heart is the abode 
of jealousy, fear, vice, greed, lust, hatred and other 
dark passions, no true Ahimsa is possible. A seeker of 
Truth, therefore, when he takes to the path of Ahimsa, 
has to abdicate all the Tamas, in the very beginning 
Without this renunication he cannot be admitted to be 
a true seeker or a true Gandhite if you wish to call it 
that way. In the practice of true Ahimsa Rajas gradu- 
ally gives way to Satya, the spirit of truth When this 
pervades the being, an inner glow is felt the curtain is 
withdrawn and lo, there reigns the supreme glory of 
Truth I 

Thus we can easily see that the simple philosophy of 
Gandhi, though not essentially spiritual m character, 
has spiritual attributes in it and ultimately leads to the 
same goal which the Hindu mystics and philosophers 
have ever kept in view 

No doubt Gandhi has not given any new principle 
of philosophy to the world The elements were all 
there He took them and made a powerful weapon 
out of them. His genius lies in application rather than 
in invention He is the first man to apply the principle 
of Ahimsa on such a large scale. He has shown to the 
world that Ahimsa is not a weapon of the weak, it is a 
weapon that gives credit to the bravest of the braves 
He has shown that it has immense possibilities, not only 
of moulding the nature of men, bringing them closer 
and closer, but of fighting the power-mad nations of 
earth and bringing them round to a sense of justice, 
without shedding human blood For the first time 
Gandhiji showed, how Ahimsa can be used as a weapon 
in a grim struggle or war. He has demonstrated that it 
has an intrinsic as well as strategic value for the world. 
Essentially speaking it is a weapon of love and in its 
application we not only save our opponent from physical 
or bodily injury but drive out our own fear — fear per- 
taining to body. When we apply it we are at once 
transferred to a higher plain of action as instead of 
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anger we act through love ; and love as sentiment is 
more powerful and releases energies on a much larger 
scale than anger, which 13 at the root of e\ery act of 
retaliation Love involves the principle of continuity 
of life It IS lasting, and ultimately gams in strength, 
though slowly 

Gandhism gives a greater possible freedom and lati- 
tude for the development of human life It tries to 
bring harmony between the two diflFerent schools of 
philosophy or ways of life — that of the individualist and 
the socialist. While he lays deep emphasis on individual 
evolution by way of self purification, he does not forget 
to attach special importance to the idea of serving 
society in its various branches Comprehensive as it is, 
self-purification and social service, are twin sisters, in 
his philosophy In fact he has made them — one The 
Mahatma does not admit any difference between reali- 
sed Ahimsa and Truth, still he always uses both words, 
not necessarily to denote any difference, but to safe- 
guard the spirit as he knows the weak tendencies of the 
human mind. He knows that in the last stage of spiritual 
development no difference remains, both are submerged 
into one , but as long as the seeker has not attained to 
that stage, emphasis on both of them is necessary lest 
human weakness may find a free outlet in channels not 
suited to proper development of society as a whole 

In order that the aim of his teaching should not be 
forgotten, Mahatma Gandhi has laid down some more 
safeguards for the seeker who takes his path With 
Ahimsa he has also made incumbent the conditions of 
self inflicted poverty, self-control, sacrifice, humility, and 
courage. This idea of non-possession (Aparigraha) gives a 
very important clue to his philosophy It is deeply rooted 
in It, as It IS essentially a philosophy of renunciation 
He has brought this idea of renunciation to the practical 
field of service, has applied it to Katmamarg Gandhi 
will undoubtedly rank among the greatest Karmyogis 
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of history. I doubt whether any greater Karmyogi 
ever existed on earth after Krishna 

Ideas of Abimsa and non-possession are also checks 
on growing nationalism that may turn into a poisonous 
national greed, the sorry spectacle of which humanity 
IS witnessing to-day in the West. Live and help others 
to live, this IS the essence of his life. There is no fear 
for one who has truly taken to heart the idea of non- 
possession as enunciated by Gandhi, that he will forget 
humanity in the maddening intoxication of misguided 
patriotism Humanity cannot be dissected ; it is one 
indivisible whole 

Here lies the permanent contribution of Gandhism 
to humanity, ft has provided the down-trodden, the 
poor and the weak with a new weapon, and has shown 
in practice that it can be used with the widest possible 
effects, Without shedding a single drop of blood 

Gandhi is not a personality like Napoleon or the 
ex'Kaisar. He is an idea like Lenin. He gives a mes- 
sage, a hope to humanity. His greatness lies in not what 
he has done in the field of politics, but in his daring 
Experiment of Truth, the application of spiritual to the 
physical or secular. His greatness is not in his being 
a leader of multitudes, but in his being the teacher of 
humanity. 



GANDHI -EXPONENT OF GITA IN 
ACTUAL PRACTICE 

BY 

DR KAILAS NATH KATJU 

A satyagnhi should have a living faith in God 
That is because he has no other strength but that 
of his unflinching faith in him — GANDHIJI 

Mahatma Gandhi is a great world-figure His con 
contribution to the wel-farc of mankind has been great 
and noteworthy It is no small thing that in the midst 
of a global war in which all parties concerned take 
glory and pride in an orgy of unbridled and unparalleled 
violence, there should be an apostle of peace and good- 
will who dares to lift his voice and preach his message of 
truth and non violence amidst such uncongenial sur- 
roundings to a world seemingly gone mad 

It IS now recognised everywhere after the awful ex- 
perience of two world wars that violence leads no-where 
and settles nothing Every war has in itself the seeds 
of another still more terrible The world seems to be 
Caught in a vicious circle A war to end wars is mockery 
and a delusion The path of salvation for mankind lies 
in the direction pointed oat by Gandhiji The western 
nations will learn that lesson after much bloodshed and 
suffering and Gandhiji, like prophet of old, will be rever- 
ed if not by this generation then by succeeding genera- 
tions Non violence as an admirable quality m the in- 
dividual has been acclaimed by all sainfc and seers, but 
the introduction of principles of non-violence and non- 
co-operation in the domain of politics is an endeavour of 
Gandhiji alone, and of all others he had stood firm like 
a rock by his piinciples in these times when men and 
women of les'er faith have faltered. I do not wish how- 
ever to pursue this line of thought here at any great 
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length. I would rather emphasise what we in India owe 
to Gandhiji. 

To the Indian mind — Hindu’s and Muslim’s alike— 
renunciation appeals most ; wealth and rank have their 
glamor and wield outward authority but real reverence 
and devotion go to one who has renounced all for the 
benefit of his fellow beings But often renunciation is 
but part of the quest for God and the ultimate Reality. 
To the oriental mind all we see round us is vanity and 
the world itself is a vanity of vanities. An urge, almost 
irresistible, drives the Hindu, and often the Muslim also 
to retirement in search of the inner peace of the soul. 
The Bhagwat Gita inculcated, however the noble doc- 
trine that inner peace can also be found in incessant 
action, in continuous striving for the welfare of fellow- 
beings, provided such action was devoid of attachment 
to Its fruit 'Work strenuously, says the Gita, for the 
welfare of all animate beings in a spirit of detachment. 
That is the ideal of Karmayogi, and Gandhiji has striven 
in his own life to realise that ideal For now over half 
a century he has worked incessantly unresting and un- 
hasting like a star, for our benefit without the thought 
of self The Hindu mind loves abstractions and meta" 
physics The yearning for God is deep and leads many 
to seclusion, and many more to worshop in diverse ways 
for the purpose of gaming individual salvation. But 
Gandhiji has by his precept and his example, led us in 
the path pointed out by the Gita as the best and most 
suitable for those in trouble, in sorrow and in conflict 
with forces of evil For us who are struggling for 
freedom the teaching of the Gita is the most appropriate, 
and Gandhiji we consider as our most experienced and 
efficient teacher for imparting that lesson. Gandhiji him- 
self has said that over and over again he has gone to the 
Gita as a child goes to his mother- He considers the 
Gita as the best dictionary of human conduct and as the 
key which unlocks all mysteries and riddles I have no 
doubt that when the history of the present national 
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movement comes to be written, the historian will give 
great place to the Gita as a potent unifying force among 
diflFerent sections of the Hindu community The mes- 
sage of the Gita is eternal It is meant for all humanity 
and IS not limited to any particular race or nation. 
This Gandhi]! has shown by his life and the love which he 
bears for all people w.thout distinction of creed or 
colour and particularly by his burning sympathy for 
those who are in distress and those whose lot has been 
cast in misery and poverty During the past thousands 
of years the Gita hos been expounded in a variety of 
ways by various philosophers in support of their own 
theories and doctrines, but the Indian people owe to 
G indhiji the living example of the best exponent of the 
Gita in actual practice 

There IS another debt which we who consider our* 
selves as his humble followers owe to him. Under his 
influence and direction Indian National Congress 
adopted truth and non-violence as the only legitimate 
method for achieving freedom Gandhiji thus carried 
political war-fare on the highest moral plane, and every 
Congressman in the public eye and imagination shared 
to some extent the moral grandeur of his leader This 
uplifting by a political leader of bis followers by the 
sheer force of his example, a character to his higher 
level of moral integrity and virtue is, in my judgment an 
unprecedented phenomenon Every Congressman is con- 
sidered ds a devotee of truth and all good qualities are 
attributed to him. If he falls short and pleads imperfec-, 
tion or human nature as his defence, the answer is ‘but 
you are a Congressman , not for you all these moral 
weaknesses. What may be condoned or tolerated in an 
ordinary man or woman cannot be excused in a Congress- 
man,’ I repeat once again that we in the Congress owe 
this immeasurable debt of gratitude to Gandhiji that he 
has endeavoured to lift us out of ourselves, to raise our 
moral stature, to make us better men and women ode 
has put us oi a pedestal which many of us find bar He 
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stand upon in spite of our best efforts For sucb a leader, 
one who offers us all that he has ungrudgingly, who 
thinks and strives for our welfare and emancipation 
every waking moment of his life, is it any wonder that 
millions are prepared to follow where he beckons, and to 
do his bidding whatever may befall. He wields no 
force of arms, he abjures and detests all violence and the 
tie that binds him and his followers is the silkin tie of 
love wrought by a career of unexampled and continuous 
suffering and anguish , and strenuous endeavour for the 
uplifting of a downtrodden people, for infusing life in an 
inert mass, for awakening m them a sense of self-respect 
r-nd self-reliance, for making them conscious that it is 
shameful and humiliating not to be master in their own 
land 

On his birthday, I prayers will go up in count- 
less homes that he may be spared for many more 
years to see the fruition of his labours, and to witness 
the liberation of the motherland Thoughts will also 
turn to the gracious lady, bis partner in life’s adventure, 
Shrimati ICasturba, the memory of whose life of un- 
selfish service a grateful people are uniring today to 
honour and perpetuate We are not raising for her 
memorials m stone or in marble, but we are going to 
laisc memorials of a different kind in numberless 
villages where in the name of Kasturba succour and 
aid and the" light of education and medical relief will be 
made available to every woman and child Gandhiji 
will set his hand today to another ‘work of noble note ’ 
This work by God’s blessings, shall succeed and prosper 
and live for ever more 



GANDHijI— SPIRIT OF I'l^DlAN FI^EEDto 

‘ ■ AN Appreciation ' ^ 

( i ’ T .f I ’ 

' None has a greater horror of ^passivity than this 
tireless fighter, v?ho is one of the most IierOic 
infarnations of "a fnan v?ho resists The stiuf of 
his mavcmcat is active force 'of love, fnith and ' 
sacrifice . . , —ROMAIN ROWLAND. ' 

Iridia has two grleat wonders J the la/' Mahal and 
Muhatma _Gandhi. The 'goill of In’dia'speaks through 
both of tltfein, The'Taj ' is' our' dream of^ love, of the 
spirit that looks thco'ugh d^atb. Gtandliijus the spirit 
of (freedom incarnate. Thd dre'am in marble 'that is 
the Taj and_the dream of freedom madd real 'and living 
in flesh anH blood '■are' ouji'pricfelhss possessions/ l^ot 
for all the wealth of the world our people will exchaiige 
them, Fot through them o\ir Pationkl ‘spirit 'lives' on 
and learns to look beyond th^ darkne^ and distress of 
the presetrt The lean figure of the' fr^ail old man^in 
loin cloth towbrs aboVe us all 'and w'atcbes over our 
destiny,* 'This week the nation rejoices m the^ Complg- 
tioh'of his 75ph 'year’ The 'sevehty-five" years of his 
evfentfuf life cover the most iriomentbus period* of our 
national history ' The fire' of freedom that burns to-' 
day in the hearts 6f our people from* Kashmir ‘to Cape 
Comqrm, had, been lit up neatly 75 years'ago* ' Ram* 
mpljan , and Ranade, Naoroji and Gokhale; Romesh 
Dui;t ,and Dayapaud, Tilak and > Surendranath —all 
brought fuel to keep the fire burning , Sometimes it ' 
burnf din^ arid low, but ipnever, could be extinguished ’ 
foi^^it fed upop the fiety zeal of our o\vn people. 

It remained with Gandhijt to turn the slow 
smouldering spark into a vast pillar of fire, moving 
and ever catching on the heaits of our people, rich or 
poor, old or young. It was Gandhiji who planted in 
our breasts an all consuming hatred of servitude It 
was he who forged the new weapons of struggle foe 
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freedom, truth and justice. In a blood-stained world, 
where the clash of cold steel kills the body and soul of 
man, Gandhiji’s weapons of the spirit shine bright and 
clear Like Christ on the Cross, Gandhiji bears the 
burden of the world ; he bears it with infinite pity and 
infinite forbearance for the enemies of truth and justice. 
Like Christ too, he has not an unkind word of anger 
for those who abuse him. 

What is victory or defeat to a man like him ? Even 
the mightiest power of the mightiest empire of the 
world holds no terror for him, Hfe is, as Einstien says, 
“a victorious fighter who scorns the use of force”. 
Brass hats and batons are put to shame by this frail 
old roan, whose voice is the voice of the teeming 
millions of India, whose strength is the strength of the 
spirit that never falters 

The day may not be far off when freedom will be 
won by us It is a freedom worth having, more because 
the world’s greatest man has laboured for it, and fought 
for It with such weapons as a Buddha or a Christ alone 
could dream of. 

All his life Giindhiji has been first and foremost a 
fighter. Young Mohandas had fought against the con- 
servatives of his community over the question of going 
to England. Lawyer Mohandas, a poor little-known 
black man in the white paradise of South Africa fought 
even more relentless and powerful enemies Like a 
giant eagle he swooped over the tame barndoor fowls, 
he fought with his most original weapon of warfare and 
sent the big little men scurrying over. The big Boer- 
War* veteran Smuts had to admit defeat and later pay 
his humble homage to Gandhiji. 

The story of his epic struggle in India since 1921 is 
a subject fit for Homer* The glory and grandeur of it 
have caught the admiring eyes of the world, roused 
envy and animosity in the hearts of the enemies of free- 
dom* 
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The Grand March to Dandi m 1930 shook even the 
proudeest champions of the Empire Churchill gnashed 
his teeth at the sight of Gandhiji talking on equal 
terms with the pro-consul Irwin, who had at his beck 
and call all the armed might of the Empire Churchill 
shook his fist against “ the nauseating and humiliating 
'spectacle of this one time Inner Temple lawyer, now a 
seditious Fakir, striding haifnaked up the steps of the 
Viceroy’s Palace, there to negotiate and parley on 
equal terms with the representative of their King Em- 
peror ” The same Churchill iiad to depute Cripps to 
negotiate with the Congress, and Gandhijt is the undis- 
puted leader of the Congress 

Like Ulysses of old, "Gandhiji IS in eternal quest of 
truth He has reached his 76th year. Death has 
robbed him of bis soul-mate, the peerless Kastutba 
Neither age nor grief can quench the spirit of the evec- 
youtbful old man He is the truest symbol of Mother 
India herself, full of sacred wisdom of the old, never 
failing m scattering far and wide the unextmguishable 
spaiks of thought 

The bond holders of the Empire refuse to bear him,^ 
so too Rome would have refused it to Christ And 
the British Empire is like the Roman Empire " (Rom am 
Rolland). 

The kingdom upon earth for which Gandhiji strives 
and suffers has yet to come. But it will come as sure 
as the sun rises in the East. For the coming of that 
great Day amoug Days, we too must strive for, in th^ 
spirit of Gandhiji. Caesar’s guards used to greet him 
thus on the eve of their march to battle. 

“ Hail Caesar ! we who shall die, salute thee " 

Such IS the salute which we too must offer to day in 
absolute loyalty to ur soldier saint, Gandhiji. 

— Saturday Matl 



GHANDI AND CHINA 

BY 

PROF. TAN VUN-SHAN 

Even the lightest word from that toothless month 
(of the Mahatma) speaks loudet to the masses 
than all the guns of the ladian Army. 

'C7' y r — BiiOWN. 

By the Indian people, ^Gandhiji is regarded as a 
Mahatma ; by the, ■western people, hc; is regarded as an 
Indian saint or 'ascetic ; but by the Chinese people, 
be ^is regarded as a" living Bpddha or . a .Maba 
Bodhisattjva. „ , , . \ 

There is no doubt that Gandhi commands the 
deepest Jove 5nd proiouDdest venerstioD of the ’Chines^ 
people. The -Chinese people respect -and revere th^ 
GurpdevA Tagore -and Mahatma Gandhi 'just as the 
late Dr. Sun Yat^Sen and Generalissimo Ghiang Ka'iJ 
Sheb. ^ The Chinese people love Gandhiji even more 
than f he Indians For in India vre still v^ry, often hear 
this^or that critjictsm on Gandhiji or this or that com- 
plaint, against^ hinij , In, China we ( have.. only 
love and, veneration ‘for, him and, „oui; love and- Venera^ 
don.pre absolutely. pure and^pnadulterated. k - 

. But we Chinese people love* Gandhiji not merely 
for his wor.ld-wide fdme ; nbe do we tesp&ct him merely 
for." his T great ’ r-eligious- and 'Social 'influence on the' 
mass of the Indian people ; neither do we ohl:^,revere' ^ 
him for .his ■ half-centnry-long politidal movement.’ 
The Chinese' jieople, have not ,got* the-^nobbishness of 
extolling any wordly napie^ or J^ame nor dp they, have 
the habit of adpring, any wordly whence’ or '.power. 
We love, re'spect and revere Gandhi onjytfpr his .gteat 
personality^ ^kcellent, character, nobler spirit, lofty 
idealsl ’ 'perfect morality ‘ and after, . all , fais illustrious 
virtue. 
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Whv do the Chinese people lovei respect and 
revere Gandhiji so much? Because what Gandhiji 
represents or interprets is the best of Indian culture 
which IS very similar 'to the culture of China i Ip 
China there was an -ancient saint called Mo-Tsu 
whose doctrine of _ ‘ Chine-Ai ’ or ‘ Love-All * and 
‘ Fei-Kung or ‘ Ndn Aggression ' i4 exactly like 
Gandbijis principle of ‘ Ahimsa ’ or * Non-Violence/. 
Gandhijt’s spirit of self-sacrifice is al^o exactly like 
Mo-Tsu’s. ' 'It Va^ ‘ said* that Mo-Tsu would grind 
himself from the top of his head to the bottom or 
his feet if it'would be b'erieficial to the wbrld.’ 

^ v. r' t ^ 

, To the, Chinese Buddhists, Gandhi is the living 
^i-Tearig or Ksitigarbha of India to day, one of the 
group of the eight Dhyanti-Bodhisattvas whose role 
IS to savOj all the creatures ^between the Nirvana of 
$akyaraum Bud,dha and tfie advent of Maitreya, as 
described in a Mahayana' Buddhist scripture It i^ 
mention ed' nn*- fhat/scrfpttird that' Kslfigatbba' vowed 
thatJ if there is one 'left in^hell not being emancipated 
he will not attain his" Btidda-hoOd and that until ’ all 
creatatfes ^haVe ’ behn ‘saved he would not have his 
own salvatioff Now ‘what Gandhijijs doing for the' 
Harijans' 1 ^ exactly what Ksitigdtbba vowed to do for 
those un belli, ~ ^ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 

I To-d^, when the world -is plunged c into brutal- 
liower, and sinking ipto the fathomless sea of lutt, oT 
gam and conquest,, we- want Gandhip’s gospel of love,- 
peace and sgci;ificq. iLong Iiye Gandhi ji ! 

— Indian Review 



MAH\TMA GANDHI 


A REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 

He knows how to make friends with the most igno- 
rant peasant as sincerely ns with a man of his 
own educational level To him, no man or woman 
IS common or unclean. This is not a beautiful 
theory that he preaches , it is his doily practice. 

— HORACE G ALEXANDER. 

On the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday, a 
grateful World would love to emphasise how much 
peace and goodwill Gandhiji has spread among his 
fellowmen Hia life is a long pilgrimage of peace. 
But It IS also a life of conflict and struggle and startl- 
ing declarations of war. Even the long relentless and 
sometimes spectacular fight which Gandhiji has waged 
against Imperialism cannot make us forget the strong, 
purposeful will behind a career which has involved 
clash of personalities as will as clash of principles' 
There were generals before Agamemnon and there 
were patnots before Gandhiji arid the British Empire 
full of raucous propagandists who are clever enough 
to malign even a Mahatma Gandhiji had either to 
convert them or to fight them Greatness has its 
own standards. It can raise men to the level of its 
own eminence ; it can also kick men into the obscuri- 
ty which they deserve. Gandhiji -has done both* 
Gandhiji’s code of conduct towards political oppon- 
ents was formulated early in hfe, ever since the com- 
munity priest pronounced a curse on him for deading 
to go to England to study for the Bar- In South 
Africa three attempts on his hfe were contemplated 
and two were actually made. But his forbearance 
and gentleness were so great that the whites, who 
tried to lynch him, were ashamed of their conduct 
and Mir Alam, the Pa than who waylaid him and 
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cudgelled him, became One of his greatest friends In 
both cases Gandhiji forgave the attackers with humil- 
ity, though in the case of whites the Colonial Office 
Itself, with the great Joseph Chamberlain at its head, 
wanted action to be taken The most curious part 
of the South African phase of Gandhi] i s life was that 
he had often to struggle against his own followers. 
But, characteristiclally enough, whenever he had to 
choose associates on depurations to authorities either 
in South Africa or in England, he chose them from 
among his opponents How many leaders in any 
country would do that ! 

Gandhiji’s greatest opponent in South Africa 
was General Smuts, fresh from his triunfphs in the 
Boer War, now a veteran statesman, a Field Marshal 
of the Empire^ a friend of Roosevelt and Churchill, he 
was even in the first decade of the century, a dour 
and relentless man voicing the interests of the whites 
and revealing for the first time that strange inconsist- 
ency between principle and practice which makes him 
a paradox of a man gifted with vision among whites 
and a perpetrator of injustices among the dark races 
of the world But it was also his misfortune to be 
ranged against a more dour and relentless fighter, a 
man more determined than Roberts or Kitchener and 
lightering with new weapons Gandhiji gave Smuts 
every chance in his first negotiations but Smuts 
proved to be a saboteur of agreements and somew- 
here Gandhi]! explains his strange inconsistencies and 
breaches of faith So there was a more relentless 
fight, the great Satyagraha of 1913 leading to the abol- 
ition of the iniquitous £3 tax Smuts admitted defeat 
in 1914 but he has reasserted himself again and again 
But one thing he has never retracted, his admiration 
for Gandhiji’s high-souled greatness 

In his 70th birthday tribute to Gandhiji in Radha- 
krishnan’s volume he admits that it was a misfortune 
to have been ranged against a man like Gandhiji, 
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And what did'Gandhi/i do during 'those trying days ’ 
Smuts’ happerted to like Ins sandals and Gandhi]i/sent 
him a 'hair n;iade with lus bwn ‘bands at Tplstoy 
Farm > • ' . 

Gj^ndhi]i’s arrival in India, was not a > , storm- 
signal He kept his peace for a year but theij at the 
opening ceremony of the Benares Hindu University 
hp made a speech which sent Princes scurrying out 
of the hall and^-annoyed the great Annie, JBesant her- 
sdlf Fdr originality, for pungency, -for gentleneSS) for 
Its miiita'nt undertone, that speech is a master-piece 
and c6ntains the essence^ of d:he i‘ -credo’ which 
Gandhhi has' hefn emphasising these thirty years.' 
Ghkhale had died but there were still giants in the 
lahd ai}d,Lord Willingdqn hgd started his career as ai 
ptancifig proconsul in Bombay ‘ Straegely, .Willing- 
don beat a retreat ever the question ,of Viramgam 
Cpstoms and even requested ,Gandh|^i, to. see him 
whenayer there were grievances to be redressed. 
By t the Wilhngdon of 1931 had knowm his Mahatma 
and did his best to defend the Empire "by hunting 
Congressmen Things had been different m the last 
war, at least till Gapdhiji , startled Lord Chelmsford 
making a speech la Hindi at a War Conference- 

There were soon sign^ of an e,pic ' dash between 
Glhdhiji and Tilafc, aaidea fostered by the schismatic 
po^ticians who vfanted fo carry oq the Tilak-Gokhale 
controv’ersies. But yj'hat \nhnite patience he, showed 
in those days and who could have, been more , moved 
than he when the gpeat Tilak died on the very eve of 
noy-tq-operafipn’!* ,For Tilajr, Ganjdhiji ,had -a great 
admiration mixed with awe In an 'article on Tilak 
Pherozeshah Mehta and Gol^ale, he explains how ’ 
.while he admired all three, he was drawn towards 
Gokhale’s simple, loving and charming ways, his 
sincenty and modesty The moderate Gokhale, para- 
"doxically, is still the guru of Gandhi, the extremist 

As the epic struggle developed, more clashes were 
expected The moderates dropped off but giants like 
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Though, Carl Heath sees the good points of 
Gandhi, his writing is not an enthusiastic outburst on 
the god of the Orient, as are the writings of so 
many westerners, suddenly converted to Eastern 
ideas That is because Carl Heath is not a 
Paul Brunton gene mad over the East, neither is he 
a journalist padding all the while Carl Heath is 
a man who has seen straight without the mental 
cockeyedness usual with foreigners He has recorded 
what he has seen and is all the better for it because 
he IS a Carl Heath and not a Beverley Nichols. He is 
not pro- British nor anti-British, but he is sensible to 
be himself and to know himself more, and others too 

Carl Heath’s book is an honest and intelligent 
enquiry into the man Gandhi. Unlike most writers he 
has not dissected the man, not has he mistaken one role 
for another, but with the fineness of an artist born of a 
penetrative vision, he has given us the whole and com- 
plete man Others may see m Gandhi the most disturb 
ing influence m the British Empire, but this is not so 
with Carl Heath He secs in Gandhi the springs of 
joy and lasting succour He quotes Prof. John 
Maemurray ‘ By the sublime simplicity of his moral 
courage he restored to the masses of his fellow-country- 
men their self-respect and a belief in their own humani- 
ty And in doing so he has changed the course of 
history and decided the future of a great part of the 
human race ’ 

Carl Heath sees in Gandhi an intensity of vision 
and an ardent desire to glorify India and make it the 
paradise it once Was Though the people of India do not 
always agree with Gandhi, they always consult him on 
point of honour and duty because his is the inspiration 
that comes from the linking of courage, initiative and . 
devotion with the vision of the prophetic soul 

Intensely a man of life, Gandhi is a guide to 
humanity In his love for Truth he has become 
the man he now is Naked and unashamed, he stands 
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before the world as the conqueror and uncrowned 
king of the East. Life becomes beautiful, worth living 
and fighting for because be seeks Truth above all else. 
All that he has he gives to others and is the richer for 
that Tagore says of~bitD in his inimitable way • ‘The 
influence which emanated from his personality was 
ineffable, like music, like beauty,' There you have the 
real Gandhi revealed in truth and lucid simplicity. 

The link between Gandhi and India is subtle and 
unbroken. Like Mazzini he has made his life the 
embodiment of one great idea — namely, India’s freedom 
* Essential as political freedom is, Swaraj or self-govern- 
ment means for him much more than a political condi- 
tion. A prophet of the ideal way and the shining 
light he makes application in the real in all life all the 
time. Hence his action-demands have so often that 
quality about them that is uncompromising and will 
spare nothing, least of all himself and his owm life’. 

Gandhi's life will be left incomplete if no mention 
IS made of his fervent love for the untouchables. In 
this connection Carl Heath aptly quotes Mr, Edward 
Thompson : ‘Mr. Gandhi's efforts to remove untouch- 
abhhty are not the least, part of his striking career.’ 
No wonder he is India’s darling hero 

A warring West and a hate-ridden East can see 
no good come from non-violence, but wise men like 
Carl Heath see its efficacy because it is essentially 
the creed of Christians. True Christian as Carl Heath 
IS, he cannot help seeing in Gandhi the good that 
men usually do not see, or will not see, because they 
do not w'ant to acknowledge him a better man than 
themselves While, practically the whole Christian 
world despaired of Truth, this one man who is not a 
Christian solaced the world, saying.’ Truth will triumph 
and make the world free Field-Marshal Smuts sees in 
Gandhi's nonviolent resistance ’ Gandhi’s distinctive 
contribution to political methods.’ 



A WEEK WITH GANDHIJI 

BY 

MOHD FATHULLA KHAN 

Mahatma Gandhi must be saluted as the twentieth- 
century saint who stands uniquely alone, and who 
both by teaching and example points the way to 
salvation in a world which, if it heed him not, is 
doomed to self-destruction He should be regard- 
ed not as a political leader despite his immensely 
valuable services to the Indian Nationalist move- 
ment and the political repercusions of hts fasts, 
but rather as a spiritual leader and teacher, biS 
so-called political activities merely as the logical 
outcome of his ethics and philosophy. 

—MISS ETHEL MANNIN. 

On the birthday of Gandhiji some of us who, at one 
time or other, have had the privilege of coming into 
contact with him feel impelled to get into a mood of 
recollections. 

To-day my mind goes back to the year nineteen 
hundred and twenty-four. Gandhiji was convalescing 
at the Sassoon Hospital m Poona, after an operation 
for appendicitis 

> 

“This IS not the time for politics” said Gandhiji as 
he started on his evening walk on the grounds of the 
hospital ‘‘Let us reflect on the lovely crescent and 
the shining stars up in the blue sky”. 

Though Gandhiji bad once written the present 
writer that he considered himself quite unfit to express 
opinion on poetry, yet that evening Gandhiji was verily 
poetry of the highest order. The delicacy and beauty 
of h s expression above all, his unique discernment of 
divine meaning in the fineness of the lines of the 
crescent and m twinkling of the pointed stars were 
indeed inimitable of fais own. 



Rustic in resemblance and attire, Gandhiji in 
himself seemed to be an unusual expression of poetry — 
the poetry of God ’ 

Stepping out of his room Gandhiji, with a bunch 
of flowers in his hand, would first visit the other 
neighbouring patients lying in the same block as he 
was. He would smilingly offer them flowers, and 
comfort and cheer them up cutting one or two apt 
jokes Having dune this, which he considered his duty, 
he would start on his constitutional walks 

At the time of his walks there used to be not more 
than three or four intimate friends with him includ- 
ing the late Deenabandha C F. Andrews and the 
writer whom Gandhiji loved to call, in his charac- 
teristic fashion, by the nickname of ‘Time Keeper’, as 
he (the writer) had been entrusted with the unusual 
duty of sounding a warning on the completion of the 
seventh round of Gandhiji’s walk 

Besides my teacher Andrews, Mr Rajagopalachana 
and Mr Devadas Gandhi, (Gandhiji’s youngest and 
fondest son) were also in Poona at the time. 

That Gandhiji has cast bis shadow over India as a 
banian tree, widespread and deep-rooted, by the sheer- 
force of his asceticism, remarkable standard of conduct 
and method of action, thus giving his personality a 
queer interest at once becomes visible as one aopro- 
aches him And no wonder then that the profound 
respect, devotion and aWe that the teeming millions of 
the country have for him are carried to the extent of 
his being looked upon as an avatar 

Stones of Gandhiji possessing miraculous powers 
are to be heard even in the distant roadless and track- 
less places like Tibet. An American lady once related 
to me how when a Tibetan from India went there he 
was very often asked whether it was true that Buddha 
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had been re-incarnated in India and was knows an 
Mahatma Ganahi The Tibetans told her that they 
had beard that he was waging war aginst the English 
king, but that when the enemies tried to shoot him 
their shots passed harmlessly through his body Again, 
when they tried to crush him by running loaded trains 
over him, be merely stood up twice as strong as 
before. Thus Gandhiji’s ascetic life has given rise to 
many such interesting legends 

At this time, the Political Department of the 
Government of India was thrusting English officers 
UDon Hyderabad State, on the ground of alleged 
inefficiency and corruption And the rumour was 
going round that the Nizam bad dodged a strong 
protest against this forced importation of foreigners 
into bis service, but in vain 

Being a Hyderabadi, I was naturally prompted to 
ask Gandbiji as to how be looked at this matter, Sym- 
pathising with the Nizam, Gandbiji observed that if 
the Nizam only has had popular sanction of his sub- 
jects behind his reported protest, the so-called para- 
mount power dare not do thing like that 

As Gandbiji sits spinning, looking like the fifteenth 
century mystic poet Kabtr, thin bare from the waist up, 
one band holding the twirling cotton and the other 
turning the wheel, visitors come and ask him various 
sort of questions And Gandhiji would satisfy them all, 
sometimes putting on a broad smile and sometimes 
gravely, showing them the way out of their difficulties 

Through the spinning wheel Gandbiji has indeed 
cultivated his inexhaustible patience and developed 
his mental poise , and that is why his infinite love 
for charkha, whatever the economic aspect of it. 

Psychologically, it is a triumph that one who loves 
children and is fond of nursing rarely gets ruffled or 
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irritated. So is the case with Gandhiji* His sense of 
good humour and his extraordinary patience utterly 
defeat all attempts at provoking him into any harsh 
act or undignified utterance. 

♦ Himself unflinchingly devoted to Truth, and ever 
ready to undergo sacrifice and suffering in its cause, 
Gandbiji demands the same unfaltering loyalty to Truth 
in his followers 

Undoubtedly, Gandhiji as a politician is far diffe- 
rent from the usual type, with a peculiar tcchnigue of 
his own ; and his impress upon Indian history is 
bound to be lasting. But, the India as Gandhiji 
would like to present to the word, with a Message of 
her own, — Back to— the-^village. Non — violent India 
divested of all artificial trappings of modern civilisation 
— such an India of Gandhiji’s dream is yet to take 
shape. 

May God, therefore, spare him to see the India 
of his heart's desire in the making ’ — Hindu.- 



ETHICS OF MAHATMA’S PHILOSOPHY 

BY 

RAMNATH SUMAN 

I cultivate the quiet courage o£ dying without 
killing But to him who has not this courage I 
advise that of killing than of being killed, rather 
than that of shamefully fleeing from danger 

—MAHATMA GANDHI 

There are men who defy analysis Gandhi is one of 
them There is something intrinsic behind his face, 
which reveals a saintly glow, almost irresistible in its 
charm. As ‘Iconoclast ’ somewhere says A real man 
IS neither a smooth round, nor a perfect square , he is 
an irregular rhomboid.’ The same applies to Gandhi, 
for he IS hard to understand 

Many are the difficulties that come in our way 
when we attempt to analyse his soul and his philosophy 
It IS a hard task and becomes harder when we think 
that he is not only a world-teacher but a full-fledged 
politician ‘In the history of the world no thinker of 
his eminence has cared to engross himself in the current 
events of his generation ’ once pointed out Professor 
‘ A C Wadia, And indeed no other great teacher has 
influenced the course of the current events, to such a 
remarkable degree and extent, in his own life time 
Krishna and Budha were supreme in the world of 
thought and action But neither of them influenced 
the traits of world character m his own life time to such 
an extent. The reason is not far to seek It is not 
that they were inferior to Gandhi in equipment , indeed 
they were better-fitted for the task The reason lies m 
the fact that in no age of world-history politics occupied 
such a prominent place and exercised so much influence 
over the minds and affairs of men Politics has little 
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need for religion and immortality ; philosophy it 
has treated with scorn , pure thinking it has 
made difficult Thus it is that thinkers hkc Bertrand 
Russell, Romain Rolland and Einstein, worshipped 
in the world of thought, are considered out- 
castes in practical affairs that matter m the lives of 
men. The time for intervention in this state of affairs 
was long overdue. Politics had to be made purer and 
brought under control. It is clear that unless and 
•until this IS done and a teacher has taught that politics 
has to take only its nghtfull place in the scheme of 
things, the world will net be safe for qualities that are 
noble and lasting in human nature Gandhiji under- 
took to do this great task and chose politics as the field 

of his service. 

/ 

Gandbiji once declared : * He who says that religion 
has nothing to do with politics, does not know religion/ 
and again, ‘Ours is a movement of self-purification/ 
Bad characters, he pointed out, were often great in- 
tellects, and they could manage certain affairs well 
enough by the force of their intellect. The private 
character of some of the leading members of the House 
of Commons will not bear examination We too have 
often carried on our political movement in the same 
fashion ; we did not concern ourselves with the morals 
of the Congress delegates or leaders But in 1920 we 
struck an entirely new departure and we declared that 
since truth and non-violence were the sole means to be 
employed by the Congress to reach its goal, self — purifi- 
cation was necessary even in political life. 

Therefore he brought this moral weapon of Satya- 
graha to the fore-front and applied it with such skill 
that the conspiring evil geniuses of diplomacy were 
> non-plussed and puzzled. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s whole philosophy is ethical but 
not — dogmatic. Moral actions, coupled with the moral 

spirit, necessary in realisation of oneness of Soul, or say 

# 
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It God if you wiH, constitute his Dharma In fact there 
IS no cons-iderable difference in his ethics and his 
religion At every step and in every walk of life, he 
emphasises the necessity of pure, unadulterated m:)ral 
spirit Without It life is no life , religion, a mockery, 
a superstition The idea of self purification is the key- 
note of his life — self purification through self-suff>ring 

It IS clear from his Experiments with Truth," that 
be has evolved himself on that basis His life is a living 
example of a highly impassioned soul-evoIving out of 
essentially moral matter and rising to the heights of 
spiritual bliss His ethics naturally leads to metaphysics, 
But It has no pit-falls like the latter, which cannot be 
adopted by ordinary men Pure ethics does not de- 
mand so much from its followers In fact it is a consti- 
tuent part of human nature, and can be evolved to a 
very high and exalted order, if given a chance It offers 
no knotty, intricate, or mysterious problem or practice- 
Iike the Yoga or other higher philosophies It is 
simple, clear and understandable by the meanest and 
the highest , from a scholar to an unlettered villager 
After Budba no other great teacher has attached so 
much importance to pure morality as Mahatma Gandhi 
has done 

Gandbiji does not ciaim to have realized Truth, but 
in every minute of his life, he seeks it and tries to sub 
merge bis whole being into it Ahimsa, non-violence, is 
the means, the way to attain the ideal His Ahimsa, 
cannot be fully translated into English Our course, the 
original itself is incomplete and gives only a negative 
meaning His Ahimsa stands for harmlessness He 
holds all life, not only human, sacred The realisation of 
this sacredness of life is the basis of his Ahimsa It also 
denotes that in fact all life is one, Ahimsa, when at its 
best, IS the highest and the purest form of love True 
Ahimsa without true love is impossible It docs rot 
end m non killing , it includes any harm, injury and 
misery, whether physical or mental, caused to any being 
In fact It ever wishes and tries for the good of the 
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opponent. There is no opponent left in the higher 
stage All IS one. As long as the heart is the abode 
of jealousy, fear, vice, greed, lust, hatred and other 
dark passions, no true Ahimsa is possible A seeker of 
Truth, therefore, when he takes to the path of Ahimsa, 
has to abdicate all the Tamas, in the very beginning 
Without this renunication he cannot be admitted to be 
a true seeker or a true Gandhite if you wish to call it 
that way In the practice of true Ahimsa Rajas gradu- 
ally gives way to Satya, the spirit of truth When this 
pervades the being, an inner glow is felt * the curtain is 
withdrawn and lo, there reigns the supreme glory of 
Truth ! 

Thus we can easily see that the simple philosophy of 
Gandhi, though not essentially spiritual in character, 
has spiritual attributes in it and ultimately leads to the 
same goal which the Hindu mystics and philosophers 
have ever kept in view. 

No doubt Gandhi has not given any new principle 
of philosophy to the world. The elements were all 
there. He took them and made a powerful weapon 
out of them. His genius lies in application rather than 
in invention. He is the first man to apply the principle 
of Ahimsa on such a large scale He has shown to the 
world that Ahimsa is not a weapon of the weak, it is a 
weapon that gives credit to the bravest of the braves 
He has shown that it has immense possibilities, not only 
of moulding the nature of men, bringing them closer 
and closer, but of fighting the power-mad nations of 
earth and bringing them round to a sense of justice, 
without shedding human blood. For the first time 
Gandhiji showed, how Ahimsa can be used as a weapon 
in a grim struggle or war. He has demonstrated that it 
has an intrinsic as well as strategic value for the world 
Essentially speaking it is a weapon of love and in its 
application we not only save our opponent from physical 
or bodily injury but drive out our own fear — fear per- 
taining to body. When we apply it we are at once 
transferred to a higher plain of action as instead of 
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anger we act through love , and love as sentiment is 
more powerful and releases energies on a much larger 
scale than anger, which IS at the toot of every act of 
retaliation Love involves the principle of continuity 
of life It is lasting, and ultimately gams in strength, 
though slowly 

Gandhism gives a greater possible freedom and lati- 
tude for the development of human life It tries to 
bring harmony between the two different schools of 
philosophy or ways of life— that of the individualist and 
the socialist. While he lays deep emphasis on individual 
evolution by way of self purification, he does not forget 
to attach special importance to the idea of serving 
society in its various branches Comprehensive as it is, 
self-purification and social service, are twin sisters, in 
his philosophy In fact he has made them — one. The 
Mahatma does not admit any difference between reali- 
sed Ahimsa and Truth, still he always uses both words, 
not necessarily to denote any difference, but to safe- 
guard the spine as he knows the weak tendencies of the 
human mind. He knows that in the last stage of spiritual 
development no difference remains, both are submerged 
into one , but as long as the seeker has not attained to 
that stage, emphasis on both of them is necessary lest 
human weakness may find a free outlet in channels not 
suited to proper development of society as a whole 

In order that the aim of his teaching should not be 
forgotten, Mahatma Gandhi has laid down some more 
safeguards for the seeker who takes his path With 
Ahimsa he has also made incumbent the conditions of 
self inflicted poverty, seif control, sacrifice, humility, and 
courage This idea of non-posscssion (Apangraha) gives a 
very important clue to his philosophy ft is deeply rooted 
in It, as It is essentially a philosophy of renunciation 
He has brought this idea of renunciation to the practical 
field of service, has applied it to Karmamarg Gandbi 
will undoubtedly rank among the greatest Karmyogis 
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of history. I doubt whether any greater Karmyogi 
ever existed on earth after Krishna. 

Ideas of Abimsa and non-possession are also checks 
on growing nationalism that may turn into a poisonous 
national greed, the sorry spectacle of which humanity 
IS witnessing to-day in the West. Live and help others 
to live, this IS the essence of his life. There is no fear 
for one who has truly taken to heart the idea of non- 
possession as enunciated by Gandhi, that be will forget 
humanity m the maddening intoxication of misguided 
patriotism Humanity cannot be dissected ; it is one 
indivisible whole. 

Here lies the permanent contribution of Gandhism 
to humanity, ft has provided the down-trodden, the 
poor and the weak with a new weapon, and has shown 
in practice that it can be used with the widest possible 
- effects, without shedding a single drop of blood 

Gandhi is not a personality like Napoleon or the 
ex-Kaisar. He is an idea like Lenin. He gives a mes- 
sage, a hope to humanity. His greatness lies in not what 
he has done in the field of politics, but in his daring 
Experiment of Truth, the application of spiritual to the 
physical or secular. His gieatness is not in his being 
a leader of multitudes, but in his being the teacher of 
humanity. 



GANDHI -EXPONENT OF GITA IN 
ACTUAL PRACTICE 

BY 

DR KTAILAS NATH KATJU 

A satjagrahi should have a living faith in God 
That is because he has no other strength but that 
of his unflinching faith m him — GANDHIJI 

' Mahatma Gandhi is a great world-figure. His con- 
coniiibution to the wel-fare of mankind has been great 
and noteworthy. It is no small thing that in the midst 
of a global war in which ail parties concerned take 
glory and pride in an orgy of unbridled and unparalleled 
violence, there should be an apostle of peace and good- 
will who dares to lift his voice and preach his message of 
truth and non-violence amidst such uncongenial sur- 
roundings to a world seemingly gone mad 

It is now recognised everywhere after the awful ex- 
perience of two world wars that violence leads no-where 
and settles nothing Every war has in itself the seeds 
of another still more terrible The w’orld seems to be 
caught in a vicious circle A war to end wars is mockery 
and a delusion The path of salvation for mankind lies 
in-the direction pointed out by Gandhiji The western 
nations will learn that lesson after much bloodshed and 
sufFenng.and Gandhiji, like prophet of old, will be rever- 
ed if not by this generation then by succeeding genera- 
tions Non violence as an admirable quality in the in- 
dividual has been acclaimed by all saint' and seers, but 
the introduction of principles of non violence and non- 
co-operation in the domain of politics is an endeavour of 
Gandhiji alone, and of all others he had stood firm like 
a rock by his ptinciples in these times when men and 
women of les’er faith have faltered I do not wish how- 
ever to pursue this line of thought here at any great 
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length. I would rather emphasise what we in India owe 
to Gandhiji. 

To the Indian mind — Hindu’s and Muslim’s alike — 
renunciation appeals most ; wealth and rank have their 
glamor and wield outward authority but real reverence 
and devotion go to one who has renounced all for the 
benefit of his fellow beings But often renunciation is 
but part of the quest for God and the ultimate Reality 
To the oriental mmd all we see round us is vanity and 
the world itself is a vanity of vanities. An urge, almost 
irresistible, drives the Hindu, and often the Muslim also 
to retirement m search of the inner peace of the soul. 
The Bhagwat Gita inculcated, however the noble doc- 
trine that inner peace can also be found in incessant 
action, in continuous striving for the welfare of fellow- 
beings, provided such action was devoid of attachment 
to Its fruit Work strenuously, says the Gita, for the 
welfare of all animate beings in a spirit of detachment. 
That IS the ideal of Karmayogi, and Gandbiji has striven 
in bis own life to realise that ideal For now over half 
a century he has worked incessantly unresting and un- 
hasting like a star, for our benefit without the thought 
of self The Hindu mind loves abstractions and meta- 
physics The yearning for God is deep and leads many 
to seclusion, and many more to worshop in diverse ways 
for the purpose of gaining individual salvation. But 
Gandhiji has by his precept and his example, led us m 
the path pointed out by the Gita as the best and most 
suitable for those in trouble, in sorrow and in conflict 
with forces of evil For us who are struggling for 
freedom the teaching of the G<ta is the most appropriate, 
and Gandhi]! we consider as our most experienced and 
efficient teacher for imparting that lesson. Gandhiji him* 
self has said that over and over again he has gone to the 
Gita as a child goes to his mother- He considers the 
Gita as the best dictionary of human conduct and as the 
key which unlocks all mysteries and riddles, I have no 
doubt that when the history of the present national 
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movement comes to be written, the historian will give 
great place to the Gita as a potent unifying force among 
different sections of the Hindu community The mes> 
sage of the Gita is eternal It is meant for all humanity 
and IS not limited to any particular race or nation. 
This Gandbiji has shown by his life and the love which he 
bears for all people w.thout distinction of creed or 
colour and particularly by his burning sympathy for 
those who are in distress and those whose lot has been 
cast in misery and poverty During the past thousands 
of years the Gita h.is been expounded in a variety of 
ways by various philosophers in support of their own 
theories and doctrines, but the Indian people owe to 
G indhiji the living example of the best exponent of the 
Gita in actual practice. 

There IS another debt which we who consider our* 
selves as his humble followers owe to him Under his 
influence and direction Indian National Congress 
adopted truth and non-violence as the only legitimate 
method for achieving freedom Gandhiji thus carried 
political war-fare on the highest moral plane, and every 
Congressman in the public eye and imagination shared 
to some extent the moral grandeur of his leader This 
uplifting by a political leader of his followers by the 
sheer force of his example, a character to bis higher 
level of moral integrity and virtue is, in my judgment an 
unprecedented phenomenon Every Congressman is con- 
sidered as a devotee of truth and all good qualities are 
attributed to him If he falls short and pleads imperfec- 
tion or human nature as his defence, the answer is ‘but 
you are a Congressman , not for you all these moral 
weaknesses What may be condoned or tolerated in an 
ordinary man or woman cannot be excused in a Congress- 
man,’ I repeat once again that we m the Congress owe 
this immeasurable debt of gratitude to Gandhiji that he 
has endeavoured to lift us out of ourselves, to raise our 
moral stature, to make us better men and women odt 
has put ui 01 a pedestal which many of us find bar He 
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srand upon in spite of our best efiForts For such a leader, 
one who offers us all that he has ungrudgingly, who 
thinks and strives for our welfare and emancipation 
every waking moment of his life, is it any wonder that 
millions are prepared to follow where he beckons, and to 
do his bidding whatever may befall He wields no 
force of arm*:, he abjures and detests all violence and the 
tie that binds him and his followers is the silkin tie of 
love wrought by a career of unexampled and continuous 
suffering and anguish ,and strenuous endeavour for the 
uplifting of a downtrodden people, for infusing life in an 
inert mass, for awakening in them a sense of self-respect 
and self-reliance# for making them conscious that it is 
shameful and humiliating not to be master in their own 
land. 

On bis birthday, I prayers will go up in count- 
less homes that he may be spared for many more 
years to see the fruition of his labours, and to witness 
the liberation of the motherland. Thoughts will also 
turn to the gracious lady, his partner in life’s adventure, 
Shrimati Kasturba, the memory of whose life of un- 
selfish service a grateful people are uniting today to 
honour and perpetuate We are not raising for her 
memorials in stone or in marble, but we are going to 
laise memorials of a different kind in numberless 
villages where in the name of Kasturba succour and 
aid and the light of education and medical relief will be 
made available to every woman and child. Gandhiji 
will set his hand today to another ‘work of noble note.’ 
This work by God’s blessings, shall succeed and prosper 
and live for ever more 



AN ESTIMATE OF MAHATMA GANDHI 


PERCIVAL LANDON 

Many people, even some who sincerely admire him 
will differ from some of fais ideas and some of 
fais ways of doing things His style of doing 
things 18 individual, is his own and, as in the case 
of other great men, does not conform to the 
usual standards But however often we may 
differ from him, we arc conscious all the time of 
his sincerity, his unselfishness, and above all of 
his tundamental and universal humanity. He 
always acts as a great human, with deep sympathy 
for men of all classes and all races and especially 
for the under-dog His outlook has nothing 
sectional about it, but is distinguished by that 
universal and eternal human which is the hall- 
mark of true greatness of spirit — Gen Smuts 

I have spent a long time in the frankest conversa- 
tion with Mr Gandhi and at length have succeeded 
in forming a complete, though almost incredible, 
estimate of his attitude to the campaign to which 
he has devoted every faculty and every moment of his 
life ‘'No one understands Mr Gandhi’s crusade, ’’’said 
a sage to me in Bombay, “who docs not know Mr 
Gandhi *’ What I have to say, therefore, may probably 
seem impossible to those who have never met this 
amazing and dangerous man, who in solitude bestrides 
the field of Indian sedition like a colossus. In truth he 
IS alone He does not seem to need lieutenants or 
councillors, who embarrass him with their practical 
suggestions as much as Mr Gandhi bewilders them 
by his pure Utopianism Whether they remain or 
desert him makes no difference his appeal is to the 
lowest of the population, and his strength lies pre- 
cisely in the fact that hts teaching is a visionary re- 
construction of the Golden Age based upon universal 
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loving-kindness. He preaches to the heart and des- 
pises the head And, therefore, he has no parallel 
m ,tbe world to-day, either in the semi-dmne charae- 
ter of his influence or in the magnitude of the disaster 
which will attend his success- 

v 

Seated on the floor m a small, barely-furnished 
room, I found the Mahatma, clad in rough, white 
home-spun He turned up to me, with a smile of 
welcome, the typical head of the idealist— the skull 
well formed and finely modelled ; the face narrowing 
to the pointed chin- His eyes are deep, kindly, and 
entirely same ; his hair is greying a little over the 
forehead He speaks gently and well, and in his voice 
IS a note of detachment which lends uncanny force 
to the strange doctrines that he has given up his life 
to teach- One could not imagine him ruffled, hasty, 
or resentful, not the least part of the moral supre- 
macy in his crusade is his universally-known willing- 
ness to turn the other cheek to the smiter From 
the first It must be realised that consciously his teach- 
ing has been influenced by that of Christ, for whom 
his admiration has long been rhe almost dominating 
feature of his spiritual life and probably the external 
character of his daily activity, has been modelled 
also upon Him He made a curious observation 
during our conversation, which throws some light 
upon his interpretation of the Galilean Teacher. In 
answer to a remark of mine that Christ strictly ab- 
stained from interfering in politics, Mr Gandhi an- 
swered, “ 1 do not think so but, if you are right, 
the less Chnst in that was He/’ ^ 

The achievement of an ideal world built upon 
selflessness and governed by loving kindness alone, 
which has proved too much for the Christian nations 
seems to Mr. Gandhi a self evident possibility. The 
danger, the very real danger, of the man lies in the 
fact that his belief is exactly that best calculated 
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appeal to the Oriental, and most certain, if adopted, 
to lead in India to internecine bloodshed and dis- 
integration and — should our long patience become 
exhausted — to Indian servitude to some other power 
mote willing than ourselves to keep the sabre rattling 
in Its sheath It is precisely his idealism which makes 
him the worst enemy of his own people 

Courteous, implacable, and refined, Mr. Gandhi 
explained to me the faith that was m him, and as he 
did so my hopes of an understanding between him 
and the English grew less and less The hated civilisa- 
tion and rule of England must go I suggested the un- 
protected state of India should our work come to an 
,end 

" If India has sufficient unity to expel the British, 
she can also protect herself against foreign aggres- 
sion , universal love and soul force will keep our 
shores inviolate It is by making armaments that war 
IS made ’’ 

“ But what of the religious antagonism between 
Hindus and Moslems 

“ No trouble will come.” 

I thought of the transfigured face of a certain 
distinguished Moslem follower of Mr Gandhi, in the 
Punjab, and his eager anticipation of the day when 
the coast would be clear and Islam would crush 
Hindu opposition and re-establish India as the 
Sovereign Moslem State — and I renewed the ques- 
tion to which he replied 

“ If trouble should ensue I shall be ready to 
accept It If even all India were submerged in the 
struggle It would only be a proof that India was evil, 
and It would be for the best " 

His attitude not unnaturally made me ask what he 
thought about Lenin He said he did not know 

u 



enough about Lenin, but in any case he would prefer 
Bolshevism to British rule Unless what has been 
said before is borne in mind, this answer might seem 
to justify much that has been charged against Mr 
Gandhi, but I am convinced that idealism uncon- 
trolled, IS at the root of every extravagant view 
enunciated by Mr Gandhi We agreed that Western 
and Eastern standards were irreconcilable, but I 
asked him if he could find no good in English civili- 
sation He said it was not against individual 
Englishmen that he directed his campaign. He ad- 
mitted that several Englishmen that he directed his 
compaign , He admitted that several Englishmen had 
shown a willingness to work unselfishly for India, 
and instanced Bradlaugh, Jardine, Wedderburn and 
Montague Asked why, then, he opposed the reforms, 
he said that the justice they intended had been 
whittled away by those to whom their anplication 
had been entrusted. He would not admit that he 
could have carried on his campaign inside the Cham- 
bers by sending deputies — a remark which gives food 
for thought Either he believes that the intense 
centralisation of the no-co operative moment would 
be destroyed thereby, or he wishes as yet to 
avoid a definite issue between himself and the 
moderates In any case his famous justification of 
his use of such bad products of British civili- 
sation as railways and post offices, on the ground 
of helping the cause, should apply here also His 
policy in this matter suggests weakness in political 
organisation 

His bitterness, against modern civilisation is at once 
‘the strength and weakness of his campaign Pre- 
sented as the protest of Hinduism against the Black 
Age in which we are now living, ir makes a direct 
appeal to the country districts, whose antagonism 
to the large towns is one of the disregarded factors 
in the present Indian situation He frankly admitted 
that in two matters, sanitation and organisation. 
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he admired British methods, but he did not seem to 
realise that the latter covered almost the whole 
ground of our administration of India Similar 
inconsistencies between Western and Eastern stand- 
points account for much in Mr Gandhi's teaching, 
but he seems to forget that India has already attempt- 
ed something like his Utopia and found it unprac- 
tical Listening to Mr Gandhi, one was again and 
again reminded of the beautiful vision of a world 
of selfless kindliness that Gautama inculcated 
twenty-four centuries ago— a world that never 
existed, a vision which has left human nature 
unhchanged 

Coming to essentials, I asked him directly whe- 
ther he did not see that his campaign of non-violence 
as he conducted it must inevitably result in violence, 
for which he must be held responsible 

“ There will be no trouble unless the English- 
men begin It " This was so like the German conten- 
tion that France began hostilities that I asked him if he 
had said that he believed that the Government of 
Bihar had recently provoked violence He said he 
did not believe it, and added, yrith a smile, that 
much was alleged of him that he had never said. 

Courteous and refined he remained to the end, 
but implacable be remained also, and I could only 
sum up my impression of my visit in the conviction 
that a pure idealist, whom the people of India 
reverenced as a good, must through the very 
qualities which had enthrbned him, end by delivering 
them over to bloodshed and misery 

— Daily Telegraph 



THE INDIAN SAINT 


BY 

COL JOSIAH C WEDGEWOOD. M P 

India IS drifting into anarchy, To understand 
what IS now happening in Indin one must first under- 
stand Mahatma Gandhi, and then the state of the 
clay which he is moulding The saint or Mahatma 
has India at his feet , the “intelligentsia” differs 
from him in private, rarely in public , propery 
differs from him and trembless , the Government, 
any Government, differs from him (because he goes 
to rhe root of all Governments), and thinks it best 
to — wait. 

The last time I saw him he was sitting cross- 
legged on a mattress on the ffoor, eating a dish of 
rice, and surrounded by a semi-circle of squatting 
disciples All he wore was his small white convict 
cap and a pair of coarse white trousers “ Why 
have you not brought Mrs Wedge ivood said 
he On the whole, I was glad I had not, for I know 
few things more unpleasant than being perched up 
on a chair, in boots, when all around are silent 
strangers on the floor. 

Gandhi specializes m giving up, in reducing his 
wants , his recreation is fasting, and making his 
disciples fast He looks so physicially frail and weak 
and small that one could carry him as one does a 
child, and he makes one feel like that towards him 
He IS as serious as any child, and as pure All this 
has captured India. One does not feel it blasphe- 
mous to compare him with Chirst ; and Christ too, 
one suspects, gave infinite trouble to reasonable 
and respectable followers For Gandhi is a philoso- 
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phic anarchist — a new edition of Tolstoy, without 
Tolstoys’ past and a Tolstoy who has long since sub- 
dued Nature and shrunk into simplicity. 

He tells me that when first he came to London 
he took lessons in dancing and elocution to fit him- 
self for the polite world But he is a Jam, peculiarly 
averse to taking life, and while still a child, he had 
already found the efficacy of non-resistance , he now 
came upon Ruskin’s “ Unto this last,” and the danc- 
ing lessons ceased A loathing of civilization, 
especially Western civilization, grew up He read 
Tolstoy’s “The kingdom of Heaven is Within You,” 
and It fitted in In South Africa in the early years 
of the century, he was still nominally a lawyer, 
but the practice died out, and instead the gaols of 
the Transvaal and Natal began to be full of his 
disciples The last cure for oppression by Govern- 
ment IS to be completely indifferent to whatever 
Government may do Non-recognition of law, non- 
co-operation with the State which is the embodi- 
ment of civilization, was born in South Africa It 
IS a terrible weapon, but it can be used only by 
those who are prepared to lose all That is a condi- 
tion which IS just beginning to be understood by 
Indian Nationalists, and they are beginning to shy 
It does not deflect the Mahatma Three times he 
was gaoled , once he was left for dead, murdered 
by his own followers for imagined treachery 

. In South Africa, too, he wrote his first book, 
‘‘Indian Home Rule ” and sketched the same scheme 
If you would destroy Enghsh rule, you must go to 
the root — cease to use the schools and law courts 
refuse to plead, go to goal gladly “The Westren 
civilization has corrupted you Cast it out — by non- 
co-operation ” But he IS not so much interested in 
destroying' Western rule as Western civilization. 
Western wants, and the parasitic work of towns 
Such cotton clothes as he has are hand-spun, hand- 
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woven, and hand-made His food (when not fasting) 
IS too simple to create fear of gaol life (Only, 
he does use a bighpowered motor and the railway 
train [third class], and the Philistines jeer 0 

All this shows why he has such a hold on India, 
the land of resignation, and also why the fear of him 
grows too He takes the students away from the 
colleges without asking the parents’ leave saying, 
" Follow me ” Education may be a universal need, 
but educationalists are a Western product, and they 
squirm Pandit Malaviya will even fight for his 
child, the Benares, University Parliaments and 
Councils are the machinery of Western Government. 
" Do not join them > " and the Indian politicians, 
exasperated by Punjab Martial Law, gave them up 
too, and hand the Councils over to the Moderates. 
They do not like it but they obey I fear he tole- 
rates Democracy as little as Autocracy on account 
of their last two syllables Only he cannot get the 
lawyers to leave their practices or officials to 
leave their posts Only— Gandhi himself is not 
mighty enough to destroy Western civilization, 
even by precept and practice, or by his hold on 
the masses — masses crying, “Mahatma Gandhi ki 
jai” — “to Gandhi the victory," though that victory 
lead them they know not where, Gandhi alone is not 
enough to drive India to anarchy There are his 
allies, the Moslem fanatics , and there is the Govern- 
ment, which for fear of prestige, dare not apologize 

— " The Nation/’ 



GANDHI THE MAN AND LEADER 


BY 

BY SRI PRAKASA 

We must all revere a man who has throughout a life 
of devoted service persisted in the sternest self- 
discipline, the most exacting reunciations, the 
passion, for self-purification — Arthur Moore 

Mahatma gandhi has been a legend to me since I 
was a boy at school , and while still at College, I rem- 
ember to have read about him in the handy pamph- 
lets issued at the time by Mr G A Natesan of 
Madras, an old family friend of ours, which gave much 
useful information about the various phases of the 
Indian movement, and brought the youthful reader 
in contact with the heroes of the time I also re- 
member how I used to be deeply moved with emotion 
and how my eyes were filled with tears, as I read 
of the struggles and sufferings of Mahatma Gandhi in 
the terrific and unequal struggle he was waging in 
South Africa for the vindication of the bare rights of 
his fellow-countrymen to live in the land which owed 
so much to their skill and industry From Mr Gandhi 
he had become ‘ Karmavir ’ Gaudhi, expressing the 
spontaneous homage that a grateful people paid to 
their saviour He was soon to become ‘ Mahatma ’ 
Gandhi, for the world was before long to realise his 
spiritual greatness along with his extreme efficiency 
in action 

Mahatmaji’s name was familiar to all young men 
interested in public affairs, even in those far off days, 
and his activities were followed with great admiration 
by them, wherever they might be The final stages 
of the South African stuggle under him, came when I 
was studying in Englad , and I remember how intens- 
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ely excited we Indian students used to be as accounts 
of the sorrows of our country-men m South Afnca 
reached us I just missed meeting Mahatmaji in Eng- 
land, as I had come away a little before he went there 
on his final mission of peace and goodwill It was in 
1916 thar I first actually saw him He had come to 
the ceremony of the laying of the founation-stone of 
the Benares Hindu University. I believe all of us are 
inclined to endow our boyhood's heroes with huge 
impressive bodies and many other non-existing and 
almost impossible physical 'virtues ’ 

I must, therefore, confess that as I first saw Mah- 
atma Gandhi, with his small frail body and unattrac- 
tive exterior, clad in a coarse short ‘ dhoti ’ and a 
small cotton double-breaster, and a curiously tied 
rope like turban on his head — I was informed that 
that was the dress of the Gujarati peasant — he did not 
appear to be the hero I had dreamt of 

I believe, sub-consciously I had imagined him — 
even though I must have seen many photographs of him 
before then — as a person of high stature and attractive 
features, elaborately dressed, impressing every one by 
his commanding presence and noble bearing So 
when someone first pointed out Mahatma Gandhi to 
me, I remember to have been very much 
taken aback But I was destined to come near 
him almost immediately after this Most eminent 
persons of Hindu India had come on the occasion. 
Lectures by many of them were arranged for, in the 
old Central Hindu College CKashi Naresh) Hall, so 
familiar to me since my childhood. Mahatma Gandhi 
had been also put down as the chief speaker on one 
of those days He used to come to the lectures of 
others also. 

One evening he had come quietly and taken a 
back seat unknown to the persons around I was in- 
charge of the ar/i." nents of these lertires Pandit 
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Malaviya]! spotting him from the ‘ dais ’ asked me to 
bring him along from that distant seat to the ‘dais' it- 
self So I went up to him and asked him to come 
He said he was quite comfortable and would like to 
be left there When I cartied this message to Mal- 
aviyaji, I was asked to go back to him and bring him 
So I went to him again and committed the impertin- 
ence of actully taking hold of his hand, saying he 
must come as Malaviyaji wanted him He then came 
to honour the rostrum with his presence 

But the ‘ worst ’ was still to follow It was when 
he himself spoke a day or two later A galaxy of 
Prmcesj their Highnesses from many States, bedeck- 
ed and be-jewelled, were sitting on the ‘ dais \ in an 
imposing semi-circle The hall and platform were all 
crowded to their capacity The Maharaja of Darbh- 
anga was in the chair Mahatmaji rose to speak The 
story that rent round those days, modified m material 
particulars later by the history of his life he himself 
gave to the world in his own words, was that Mahat- 
ma Gandhi on his arrival in India in the previous year 
had offered his services to Mr Gokhale who was 
among the most important figures in the political 
world at the time It was said that Mahatmaji was 
anxious to join Mr Gokhale’s Servants of India 
Society Mr Gokhale had met Gandhiji in South 
Africa and had no end of respect and regard for him 
In fact, I was present at the farewell function held in 
London to bid Mr Gokhale godspeed on his mission 
to South Africa in 1913 

On one occasion, Mr Gokhale had said, what 
was to come true over and over again, that ‘‘ Gandhiji 
had the capacity of making heroes out of common 
clay ” It was said that Mr Gokhale had saked 
Gandhiji to study the situation for a whole year, mith- 
out opening his mouth, before making up his mind 
regarding his future work India was not South Africa 



he had been assured ; and so he was naturally caut- 
ioned to move wanly 

It was truly a terrific speech that he made. Terri- 
ble police precautions had been taken at the time, for 
the safety of the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, who had 
come to lay the foundation stone of the Hindu 
University. The town was in a state of siege All 
social life was suspended The pohce — latent as wel^ 
as patent— were everywhere in evidence All houses 
along the route were guarded People could not 
cross the roads or even get doctors for their ailing 
relatives. 

Mahatmaji was deeply hurt and he went hammer 
and tongs at all these manifestations of power against 
a whole people, for the safety of a single man, how- 
ever eminent he might be He first spoke of his visit 
to the Viswanath temple and all the dirt he had seen 
there. 1 1 was very clear to him that a people who 
lived m such squalour were unfit to be free or great 
Then he admonished the Princes for their luxury ; 
and some bitter things he’ said against our cowardli* 
ness because of which we dare not say what we feel 
and act as we desire , and went on to say how good 
the English people were in their own homes and 
wondered why they became so bad in India — so rough, 
so rude, so unbearable He was clear in his mind 
that the fault must be ours because there was some- 
thing m us which made other people bad, for our 
touch Itself seemed to pollute. Then he referred to 
the precautions that had been taken to protect the 
Viceroy, and even said that it would be better that a 
Viceroy should be killed than that a helpless people 
should be terrorised in such a manner. 

The effect of his words as they came in his 
familiar rasping voice that carried very far those 
days, can be imagined 

The audience was spell-bound and thrilled to the 
bone One could hear a pm drop,; but there was a 
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a visible agitation on the ‘dais’ The Commissioner 
of the Division became restive and thought that 
their Highnesses should not sit where such speeches 
were being delivered Mrs Besant was fidgetty 
and was whispering to my father who was sitting 
next to her “What is the man talking The 
Maharaja of Darbhanga at last interrupted Mahatma 
Gandhi became silent at once The audience voci- 
ferously cried “Go on," “ Go on ” Manatmaji 
said “ I am in the hands of the President I can 
go on only if he orders , and not at your bidding ” 
The Miharaja consulted Pandit Malaviyaji and 

others near him Then he asked Mahatmaji 
to proseed Mahatmaji again began in the 

same strain The Princes got up and left The 

officials left The Maharaja of Dharbhanga 
and the Maharaja of Nabha still continued 

where they were The audience were guided to 
their seats They wanted Mahatmaji to go on, but 
Mahatmaji stood silent as a rock unmoved 

The confusion and the clamour of the moment 
can be imagined The situation was beyond me 
though I was the incharge of the arrangements At 
last even the President left, ahd as Mahatmaji left 
with me following close behind him, I heard him 
saying to the persons around him 

*' What IS the matter ’ What did I say ? I 
have said nothing improper," And I saw him to the 
gate, himself unperturbed, and still amazed A wit 
remarked T have seen the audience going away 
from meetings out of boredom , I have seen speakers 
being made to sit down because they were irrelevant 
or too lohg-winded , but I had never seen befofe 
to day, the President himself abandon his meeting ’ 

When Pandit Malaviyaji saw the Commissioner 
late at night, he found this “embodiment of law and 
order" writing out an order for the immediate extern- 
ment of Mahatma Gandhi from Benares Pandit 
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Malaviyaji tv as able to stop the impudence, under- 
taking himself to request Gandhiji to go 

That one speech of Mahatmaji could have told 
all who heard him, something about the coming future 
Not long afterwards friends from Bihar told him of 
how European planters were misbehaving there and 
invited him to visit the Province Gandhiji pro- 
mised to come to Bihar and true to his promise 
— and he alwaj’s fulfils wliat he promises, whe- 
ther the matter is a small one or a big one — he soon 
went there; and the first Satyagraha movement was 
launched and successfully terminated, he himself 
becoming a member of the committee of enquiry set 
up by the Government, after he iiad refused to obey 
magisterial orders to leave tremblingly served by local 
officers, and had almost been imprisoned in conse- 
quence. Long afterwards when Gandhiji wn^ writing 
his autobiography, his ’‘E>^purimcnts with Trtitli ” 
in "Young India”, and I, like the rest of his innu- 
merable readers, w’as following the grand story of 
ins life’s unfolding, simply told, week after week, 
with the greatest interest and enthusiasm it wa'’ a 
matter of quite disappointment to me to find 
that he had slurred over the Benares on to the rio’-t 
chapter of his life without mentioning incident and 
gone this which to me seemed to he so very important 
I wrote to him about this and a«led h*rn how and 
why he had forgotten it. 

He replied in his own hand-v rmng—tehing m*' 
tint he had not forgotten the incident at all : that he 
was v'cry proud of what he then '■aid and did , th>r 
he did not kno ' wlicnce he got tin nrcngtiito act 
a*- he had .acted on tin occasion: hut that in h*i 
deliberately avoided tint irit.di.nt Th 

world h-’s thus been unh rpd> derived of a Lnov, - 
ledge 0^ hi*' own rc’Ctif'T' to v b*: InJ Inp,” r. d 
then. That it e ervet pity and r- great intion-^i 
ioi'’. 
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But Gandhiji left Benares as the hero of the land , 
for had he not spoken frankly against the ways of 
fhe Government, expressing the unspoken thoughts 
of the multitudes ? Had he not asked the Princes to 
sell their jewels and to give the proceeds to the 
poor 7 

Had he also not told us — and this was the most 
important part of his performance that day, as it 
definitely told all whom it may concern, and it 
concerned everyone of us that we ourselves were / 
to blame for all our sufferings , that when we con- 
tentedly live in physical and spirtitual mire, we are 
unfit for anything good and desirable , that we 
were a disgrace to ourselves, and that we corrupt 
all with whom we come m contact ? This has been 
the aim of his mission , this is the crux of his teach 
ings Like the Buddha, he said , ‘Ye who suffer, 
know ye suffer from yourselves’, for ‘none else com* 
pels’, hke the Christ he called on those who had 
coats to sell them and to follow him and help and 
succour the humble and the unfortunate , like the 
Vedantik-philosopher, he asked eveiyone to look 
within himself to find the cause of his troubles, 
and eradicate them by his own endeavours , like 
the devotee — ‘bhakta,’ he said that in self purification 
lay the path of emancipation and attainment 

All this happened very nearly 30 years ago— a 
httle over 28 to be exact It was not before long 
that Gandhiji took the plunge , and ever since then, 
he has dominated the Indian scene in a manner 
almost unparalleled in hiScory. 

There have been great thinkers who have domi- 
nated the world of thought there have been great 
actors who have dominated the world of action , 
but Mahatma Gandhi seems to me to be the solitary 
figure in known history, who has dominated the 
worlds, both of thought and of action 
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The biography of Napolean may be the 
history of France for about a couple of 
decades but his was the method of the sword 
and his chariot rolled with bloody wheels from victory 
to victory, carrying terror and sorrow to the country- 
side Alexander and Caesar had played the same 
game before ; they had all been great men of action. 
Gandhiji’s way is that of love ; and his tours bring 
comfort to all who see and hear him ,* and his peacef- 
ul conquests give hope and joy to those who come 
under his sway He too is a great man of action 

There have been great teachers of religion — 
Buddha and Jesus ; and of philosophy — Shankar and 
Vyas , there have been great devotees of God, Francis 
and Chaitanya, who drew multitudes around them 
They "^ere verily men of thought , but they had little 
to do with the hves of men and women as members of 
organised social and political systems, Gandhi too 
has his religion and his philosophy, his strong devot- 
ion to and faith in a living God In all that, he is a 
man of thought and has his strange detached out-look, 
and still he is ever in close touch with the world 
around him, and lives for and in it 

It IS not easy for one to speak of a man like that , 
and when one has the privilege of personal contact, it 
IS almost impossible to be detached ; it is certainly 
embarrassing to be critical. 

Scores of incidents come to my memory which 
would be worthy of recording as giving sidelights to 
the man’s character, for character can best be judged 
in little things Gandhiji is no god ; he is intensely 
human, he has his little weaknesses that only help to 
endear him to those who are near him, for these are 
in keeping with human nature and are thus intelligible 
‘to the ordinary man. His love and affection for 
individuals, his natural emotions, his little partialities 
irritations, cruelties, and, now and then, his desire for 
a ittle peace and leisure away from the toil and tur- 
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other things, that it would cause deep pain to Dr 
Besant and that she would be seriously annoyed with 
me also But all this was in vain Gandhiji was firm 
m his decision Late in the night, he bade adieu to 
the quarters in Adyar 

® •? 

I have always thought that one of the most 
beautiful friendships of our time was that between 
Gokhalc and Gandhqi Gokhale was only three 
years his senior , yet, Gandhiji always regarded him 
as Jus political Guru, and in spite of obvious diflfer- 
:nces in temperament and outlook, they continued to 
hold each other m the highest esteem It was beauti- 
ful to observe the way they refused to see anything 
but the best in each other To Gandhiji, “ Gokhale 
was the gallant and selfless paladin to whom the 
whole of India" looked up as' her noblest son" 
Gokbale’s reaction to Gandhiji was characteristic 
* Only those who have come in personal contact 
vith Gandhi as he is now can realise the wonderful 
personality of the man," said Gokhale " He, is with- 
out doubt made of the stuff of which heroes and 
martyrs are made " In all my life", he went on 
to add ; 

“I have known only two men who have aflfected 
me spiritually in the manner that Mr Gandhi does — 
our great patriarch Mr Dadabhai Naoroji and my 
late master ‘Mr'^Ranade — men before whom not only 
are we ashamed of doing anything unworthy, but in 
whose presence our very minds are afraid of thinking 
anything that is unworthy ” 

That IS high praise but not a bit over-drawn 
But Gokhale had a shrewd suspicion that Gandhiji, 
owing to long absence from India, had perhaps idealis- 
ed certain phases of Indian Lfe, and he commended 
a year’s travel and observation as a useful correc- 
tive — advice which was scrupulously followed 
Gokhale, who perhaps hoped to see him as his sue- 
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cessor at the head of the Servants of India Society, 
was evidently disturbed by the very advanced views 
which Gandhiji had expressed in the then proscribed 
pamphlet Htnd Swaraj Though at bottom the two 
leaders were one in their passion for service to their 
country and their ascetic devotion to duty, it was 
clear that the way of the constitutionalist brought up 
on the pure milk ot British liberalism was not exactly 
the way of the downright revolutionary who had 
drawn his inspiration from Tolstoy and Thoreau 
Gandbiji sensed the feeling of the members, and 
decided not to embarrass them With a dehcacy and 
mag nanim ity/ all his own, he refrained fr*dm "joining 
an^oTganization which at his time of life and with 
settled views, he was bound to aftect rather than be 
affected by it In 1920, a similar problem confronted 
him in connection with the Home Rule League, and 
he frankly sought the advice of friends in these 
terms 

“They have asked me to join the AH- India Home 
Rule League, I have told them that at my time of 
life and with views firmly formed on several 
matters 1 could only join an organisation to 
affect Its policy and not to be affected by it 
This does not mean that I would not now have an 
open mind to receive new light I simply wish to 
emphasise the fact that any new light will have to be 
specially dazzling in order to entrance me-” 

What wonder then the Congress, which he joined 
ultimately, is now so completely affected by his 
teachings that it may well be called Gandhi Congress 
Congress and Gandhi have become synonymous _ 

Speaking of the transformation which the Cong- 
ress has undergone since Gandhiji joined it, I may 
mention the talk I once had with him- He used 
to attend regularly the Subjects Committee meetings 
at every session of the Congress, but sit almost mute 
I asked him ” How is it you are mum and take no 
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part in the dejiberations of these Committees’” His 
answer is still’rihging in my ears “Frankly, Natesan, 
these gatherings and discussions make no appeal to 
me It IS all between the intellectuals and the so- 
called educated people I find in the organization 
little or no appeal to the masses If the Congress is 
to be what it ought to be, something must be done to 
enable it to touch the hearts of the masses and a new 
and dynamic force should be brought into play ” 
Every one knows how fully this has been realised 
since Gandhiji joined the Congress He introduced 
the system of four-anna membership and the Congress 
sessions being held in remote rural areas, with facili- 
ties for the masses to attend in large numbers Thus 
only could the imagination of the people by roused 

And though he had diflFerences with Dr Besant, 
he used to speak in glowing terms to me of the way 
she had gal vanised^ the country into activity by her 
Home RuleXeague orgnaisation 

These and many other incidents crowd into my 
memory , but I must stop at this stage and try to bring 
these rambling reminiscences to a close 

Thirty years have passed by since Gandhiji ^eft 
South Africa after concluding a settlement with Gen 
Smuts It was by no means the end of all troubles 
Year after year fresh troubles were brewing and our 
nationals, still sustained by Gandhiji's inspiration, have 
met the situation with the same dignity and firmness 
Gandhiji and in fact every one knew it could only be 
a partial settlement and yet we had to make the best 
of a bad job Attempts to segregate Indians, and 
legislation i.icited by racial intolerance have threat- 
ened our countrymen from time to time But they have 
all been met with the same old courage and determina- 
tion Even a world war of this magnitude in which 
Indians and South Africans have fought shoulder to 
shoulder with Bitishers has made, little difference in 
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the attitude of the white settlers to Indians Gen 
Smuts, who has known Gandhi so well and fought and 
negotiated with him, is now the supreme head of the 
South African Government He too succumbs to the 
exigencies of the general election and 'gTverTo'' “party 
what is meant for the world Witness his countenanc- 
ing a legislation so barefacedly iniquitous as the 
Pegging Act that has provoked such a storm in recent 
months Instead of downright refusal as becomes a 
leader of his status and character, he merely postpones 
consideration, and then in meanwhile gives his 
sanction to manouvers to circumvent the situ- 
ation What are Enquiry Commissions and 
Licensing Boards but tactical steps to get over an 
awkward predicament I recall in this connection, 
Gandhiji's prophetic words addressed to me in a 
letter dated Tolstoy Farm, 31st May 1911, soon after 
the Gandhi-.Smuts agreement He wrote 

“The settlement has gone beyond our expectations 
We did not expect to be able to save individual rights 
These have now been fully protected But wc are by 
no means out of the xvood Gen Smuts has to translate 
his promises into legislation This, however, there is 
little doubt, w’ll be done, unless Gen Smuts has no 
regard whatever for his reputation The danger there- 
fore lies not tn the likelihood of hts breaking hts prointse, 
but tn his passing other legislation affecting adversely 
the position of domiciled Indians" 

t * * * 

The fact is, as Gandhiji now realises, and has so 
often said to his compatriots in South Africa, onlj a 
free India could be of real and cSectnc service to her 
nationals abroad More and more the conviction is 
forced upon us that so long as tlie mother country is 
not free, so long must our countrymen beyond 
be prepared to suffer all indignities and humiliation 
The freedom of India is therefore rhe first step in 
maintaining our rights abroad 
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That brings me to a consideration of the most 
momentous of our problems— the freedom movement 
in this country, which is also the last and greatest of 
Gandhiji’s struggles This is no place to discuss this 
great thesis in the abstract The problem of Gandhi 
is ultimately the problem of Swaraj There is no 
shirking it Mischievous and malignant propaganda 
against a great and good man can do no good They 
may have some temporary or initial advantage but in 
tbe end will prove no better than Goebbel s fables 
The silly talk about Gandhiji being pro-Japanese or a 
fifth columnist was silenced by no less an authority 
than Field Marshal Smuts In a Press Conference in 
London, the South African statseman took upon him- 
self to make it clear beyond doubt that, “it is 
sheer nonsense to talk of Gandhi as a ‘Fifth 
Columnist ' He is a great man He is one of the great 
men of the world and he is the last person to be placed 
in that category He is dominated by high spiritual 
ideals Whether those ideals are always practicable 
m our difficult world is another question 

‘‘We are all friends of the British” wrote Gandhm 
in one of his letters to H E Lord Wavell only the 
ocher day from his place of detention in the Aga 
Khan’s palace 

‘‘We are all friends of the British however much 
we may criticise the British Government and system 
in India If you can but trust, you will find us to be 
the greatest helpers in the fight against Nazism, 
Fascism, Japanism and the like ’’ 

# ^ -f 

One of the most singular characteristics of 
Gandhiji is his freedom from malice Gandhiji has 
suffered much, not all the trials and impnsonments 
could embitter him He could harbour no ill-will, 
least of all against Englishmen “What has impressed 
me most”j said Mr Andrews, has been his unlimited 
patience Even now, when he has again been impri- 
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soned by the present rulers of the British Empire, who 
have charge of Indian affairs, he has not despaired of 
the British Empire itself According to his own 
opinion, It is these rulers tl emselves who have been 
untrue to the underlying principle of that Empire 

Another is his habitual tolerance of opinions not 
always shared by him He stuck to his guns with a 
strange consistency not easily understood by his 
friends or colleagues but he never questioned the right 
of others to hold their own Through all the vicissi- 
tudes of an extraordinary public career, many who 
were with him had to part company with him owing 
to clash of convictions Some of his old colleagues 
have joined opposing camps But nothing could shake 
the cordiality of his relations with them For my own 
part I have never concealed my lack of faith in certain 
aspects of his teaching or his public policy But that 
could in no way affect his undeviating affection for an 
old friend Even during his short visits to Madras 
and in the midst of crowded engagements he would 
make time to visit his " old home” as he used to des- 
cribe my bouse Gandhiji would think the less of any 
one who would compromise his opinions merely out 
of regard for him. Thus time and again I have taken 
the liberty to remonstrate with him against certain 
courses in public affairs in respect of which I could 
not see eye to eye with him. When in May 1940 I 
ventured to criticise his war views and implored him 
to revise his attitude to Congress participation in war 
he took It in the friendliest spirit and ivrote back to 
say, more in sorrow than in anger 

“What more can India as a subject country do than 
It IS made to do • The Congress has nothing but 
moral help, to give They have disabled India from 
doing more India as a subject country cannot save 
Britain India as a free country may ” 

— Indian Reiie,i > — 



MAHATMA GANDHI AT 
AMRITSAR 

BY 

C.F ANDREWS 

Gandhi is the great soul, the Mahatma of our day, 
the youthful prophet of a regenerated society, of 
a world yet to be born, a world already, if wc 
also will but do our part, in its birth throes 

Stephen Hohhouse 

Yesterda 3 ’, November 4th at Amntsar, vnth 
Mahatma G indhi, was one of the moit remarkable days 
that I have ever spent m India It revealed, in a light 
I had not seen befoie, the psychology of the Indian 
crowd during a time of intense devotional fevour and 
excitement The procession through the city, which 
occupied altogether nearly five hours, was altogether 
transformed by the multitude into a religious ceremony 
No one bad instructed them From first to last, it was 
spontaneous, in the fullest sense of the word The 
thoughts of the crowd, of their own accord, turned to 
religion, as the one medium through whicli adequately 
to express their feelings The acts of the crowds 
were the acts of religion , the devotion of the people 
vas the devotion of religion 

In all the varied scenes, thioughout the day, the 
women of Amritsar were, if anything, more prominent 
chan the men They crowded the balconies and 
windows and housestops to overflowing m order to 
perform their act of Darshan They came out of their 
seclusion to rejoice and worship in a manner which only 
a great religious festival could evoke And, on this 
occasion, the hearts of the Musalman women were 
beating in unison with those of their Hindu sisters Of 
the significance of that fact there could be no doubt 
whatever The whole city was one 
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I was not able actually to join in the procession, 
as It went slowly through the city. But I saw, just 
beforehana, the streets along which the precession was 
to pass. The women, with their little children, weie 
at every window, and behind very lattice, straining 
their eyes to obtain the first sight of the coming event. 
What was so deeply moving to behold was the look of 
patient endurance which marked most of the faces, the^ 
prematurely old look which so many of them bore. 
There wa& a brightening eager expectation that morn- 
ing 'f but there was also a sorrow, tragically deep, 
behind it. These women and these children had rece- 
ntly seen things that could never be forgotten 

Many weeks ago, when I first came up to the 
Punjab. I had passed down those same streets at a time 
when the fear caused by' Martial Law and Punitive 
Police v/as still fresh in people’s minds, 1 had noticed, 
then, the sullen gloom upon the faces of the crowd 
This one strongly marked feature of cowed submission, 
everywhere present, had struck me more and more 
each time I had passed up and down the various quar- 
ters of the city. 

There was story told me, which was vouched for as 
true, and I could never forget it, how, some months 
after the firing m Jallianwala Bagb, a group of shop- 
keepers and others had been seated quietly listening to 
a famous reciter of the Ramayana, when some one jum- 
ped up and called our, “They have come.” These 
were the veiy words which had been uttered when the 
Gurkhas came with loaded rifles into the Bagh In a 
moment, the different members of the Ramayana audie 
ence fled in all directions leaving the reciter alone. 

In those days, when I first came to Amritsar it 
was not at all difficult to understand that incident. I 
have seen with my awn eyes just such sudden rush of 
panic I have seen alsa the police, at every corner, 
dominating the city I have watched the long lines of 
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cavalry patrolling the streets, I have understood from 
the lips of many witnesses, the terror which those 
forces inspired 

And this terror had not been merely the natural 
awe, inspired by an imposing military demonstration. It 
bad entered every nook and corner For each shop 
keeper knew perfectly well, that, if the agent or broker 
of even an ordinary policeman came round, with his 
repeated cry of ‘ give ' there would be nothing else to 
do but to give, at once, whatever was demanded This 
petty daily tyranny had broken the heart of the comm- 
on people 

I was present in Delhi, last April, during the days 
when the Hartal had just ended My memory is still 
vivid concerning what i^e then ; used to call, while 
speaking to one another about it ‘The Looting of 
Delhi ” That period of police extortion in Delhi was 
soon brought to aa end, because the military were 
speedily withdrawn and Martial Law was never 
declared But in Amritsar, after the firing in the Bagh 
had made the propulace an easy prey, the same 'looting' 
bad gone on, not only for weeks, but for months 
The people's power of passive resistance had been 
crushed Day after day, the silent pressure of these 
unseen forces of police anarchy had been at work and 
the bazars had been forced into submission I am 
speaking the facts, which are well known in every lane 
and street of Amritsar. 

But the coming of Mahatma Gandhi has effectually 
broken this evil spell, and not a day too soon The 
police can never be given such a hold over the people 
fresh after his entry, by the unarmed assault of peace, 
into their very citadel of power Indeed his victory 
has been so great that it has extended over the police 
themselves For the joyfull news was spread from 
street to street, that the police were joining with the 
multitude on that day of universal rejoicing 
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He came, he saw, he conquered, not as imperial 
Caesar did, by the might of his armed legions, but by 
that peaceful force of the divine soul in man, wherein 
alone Mahatma Gandhi puts his trust 

I had thought that the long morning triumphal 
procession of tumultuous rejoicing, by which the pent 
up feelings of many months of anguish were transformed 
in a few short hours into joy was one of the crowning 
act of that eventful day- But I was mistaken. 
There was an act to follow that was supreme. All 
through the long afternoon the women of Amritsar 
with their little children came in their thousands 
to offer tbeir hearts’ devotion. This was the last act 
in the whole ; and it was the most significant of 
all. 

As he, to whom these women gave their loving 
worship, stood among them in his great simplicity, clad 
in white home-spun garments, I could silently 
understand why it is the spiritual in man that alone can 
satisfy the heart of this Motherland [An aticle written 
on November 5, 1919]. 



MAHATMA GANDHI : A TRIBUTE OF 
NO IMPORTANCE 

BT 

RAMMANOHAR LOHIA 

He shines not alone as the foremost spirit of India, 
but as an inspiration to all generous humankind 
He has behind him a long record of suffering and 
struggle, of strenuous prayer and many fasts. 

Carl Heath 

I was only too willing to sit at liis feet and yet 
there was hardly any direction in the conduct of life 
that I would have wished to accept from him This 
dualism was disconcerting and, often, greatly disturbing 
to a restful state of mind But I skated away from it 
instead of attempting to solve TE I" thought that 
I was willing to respect Gandhiji because of bis past 
achievements which had awakened the nation But 
the 'pattern of political behaviour which be was trying 
to lay down conflicted, I thought, with what I had 
come to look upon as necessary social and political 
action Such thinking was neither rational nor 
satisfying, but it was just enough to let me pass on to 
the next problem 

I share the fault of my generation to show disresoect 
to tradition if it smells of decay. If Mabatmaji’s 
use lay only in the past, he could surely not have 
aroused in me the mixed feelings of respect and 
non-acceptance The reason for it existed somewhere, or, 
else, the dualism ^would have ceased to be In a vague 
Way I must have been aware that IVIahatma Gandhi 
was not a national leader in the limited sense, His 
achievement went, I must have felt, beyond the needs 
of Indian freedom to the essential needs of mankind 
and his way of action answered some of these more 
adequately than any other way 
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This was four years ago. The world has since then 
been advancing to sheer peaks of weapon-storing 
The peoples of the world have diverted a rapidly 
mounting share of their energies from the industries of 
health to those of death This conduct would have 
caused me great worry but no second thought of it had 
been confined to imperialists and fascists who had 
violated or were preparing to violate anew the freedom 
of the world. That the use of deadly weapons increas- 
ingly became also the hope of freedom was a matter of 
disturbing concern It was little relief to be told that 
freedom if not equally deadly armed had no chance 
against tyranny , the bankruptcy was there all the 
same though there was perhaps a good reason for it. 
Wars came upon wars during these four years and 
even such men as hated wars ceased more and more 
to rely on the initiative of the peoples to save the 
peace of the world and eagerly expected their govern- 
ments to wage the war to end all wars Hope in 
peace became faith in war and the plea that other 
means of fighting tyranny were not available was 
a sad commentary on the way of the world 
From the country where democratic effort had 
reached an exampled heights some sordid 
tales of lapses in the democratie method Who- 
ever was to blame, executions by the hundred of 
erstwhile builders of the new society was too heavy a 
price to pay and it was reverent to ask if communism 
could not develop a more humane technique. In 
addition to the impact of these oversea happenings, my 
best friend persuaded me to study Gandhiji’s ideas and 
actions more truthfully than I had hitherto done 
There were also critics of Gandhiji and our colleagues 
who resorted to distortions and misstatements, perhaps 
unconscious, to defend their own way of action and 
that would have produced a healthy reaction in any 
averagely honest person. 

I arrived tentatively at the thought that Mahatma 
Gandhi is the effort of history to establish equal 
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supremacy of the means with the end Whatever 
the end he has sought and the means that he has 
employed, Mahatama Gandhi is the directing finger 
to all such who aspire for a social end to act in a 
scrupulous and selective way 

I did not understand the implications of this 
reasoning all atonce At first I took Gandhijt for 
a tar-away star that shone with the pure beauty of 
an ideal that would yet take some centuries to shed 
light on life Mahatma Gandhi appeared to be an 
amendment and not a substantive proposition Life and 
society were there with all their almost inevitable 
laws of movement, with their high voltage clash of 
interests and ensuing wars and revolutions and the 
coarsening of all men selfless and selfish, and what 
chance had Mahatma Gandhi against them He 
appeared to be an island of balanced and sage action 
in the midst of an ocean of turbulent love and hate, 
an island soon to be submerged Gandhiji did not 
look like the substantive ideal, the ideal that men 
follow, but the regretful ideal, the ideal that works 
Itself out in a series of after-thoughts in the course 
of centuries 

That Gandhiji was an amendment and not a pro- 
position was too bright an idea and I was aware of 
Its deceptiveness Have not all moulders of mankind, 
intuitive or scientific, been in a way amendments ^ 
And It was no use denying that Gandhiji was a moulder 
of India He is no mere founder of a sect that lives in 
secluded holiness but the mover of millions who 
have begun secluding their unholtness from their 
lives 

Mahatma Gandhi is the executor of a strange new 
ideal but no purist and that is why he is no mere 
amendment. He has not ceased to act when there 
has been such adulteration of his ideal in action as was 
unavoidable He has not sidestepped life but swayed 
it, because, even in his overpowering desire to direct 
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ideally, he has been willing, however unwillingly, Co 
make concessions 

Mahatma Gandhi has stood for the convertibility 
of means and end There are many who ridicule this 
ideal, because it makes to them either no meaning at 
all or a bad meaning If an end is good, all means 
which may attain it must be good, they say, I do not 
object to this argument and yet I repeat that selective 
and scrupulcus means are as important as the end* It 
IS difficult to see where the contradiction between 
vthese two approaches lies, unless one were to interpret 
an end in a narrow and limited sense Any social 
end IS not a general single-stranded something but an 
object with many aspects and angles It is not like a 
goal-post for which one may run but a tree one has 
to plant and nurture whose trunk is mixed up with a 
multitude of branches and twigs A social end must 
always be understood not only in its general broadness 
but also in its many aspects and thus alone can it be 
adequately worked for and realised For such an 
understanding of the end, the theory of the supremacy 
of means is of most valuable assistance Means em- 
ployed go to form the broad trunk and the many 
branches of the end sought Mahatma Gardhi has 
given this teaching an unforgettable pLce in the 
scheme of life. The greatest single principle he has 
taught through action is that injustice can be fought 
and removed by non-violent resistance and that 
violence is not a very skilful miawife of the new 
society 

The universal essence in his teachings and action 
has actually been worked out by Mahatma Gandhi 
and I may repeat that it has had to be adu lterated in 
the process Adulteration to a minimunTTmavoidable 
extent gives to political action the universality of the 
mass, while purity degenerates into the particularity 
of the sect. It is, therefore^ unwise to sniff at adul- 
teration , one may only enquire into its character and 
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Its extent which may be legitimate or otherwise. It 
arises out of the inadequacies both of society and of 
the great teacher. r3crn6t~havc to prove the inade- 
quacies of society , Mahatma Gandhi has to work with 
the available human material with all its virtues and 
faults I may appear irreverent if I question the 
adequacy of Gandhiji, but nobody, I hope, will suggest 
that any specific programme of objectives and action 
is unalterable for all time 

Everyman must bear his own Cross Some men 
are conscious of this fruitful loneliness, while others 
are not, but all of them including the apparently most 
devoted disciples of any great teacher must Walk their 
own way even when in a single line The directing 
fingers of history will no doubt guide them. Mahatma 
Gandhi is among the directing fingers of history — (A« 
article wrxtten in October 1939) 



MAHATMA GANDHI AND THE 
MODERN WORLD 

BY 

AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY 

For Gandhi there is no religion apart from human 
activity Though in the present circumstances o£ 

India Gandhi happens to be a political revolu* 
tionary who refuses to accept tyranny or 
acquiesce in slavery, he is far from the uncompro* 
mising type of revolutionary whose abstractions 
force men into unnatural and inhuman chapes. In 
the acid test of experience he remains, not a 
politician or a reformer, not a philosopher or a 
moralist, but some-one composed of them all, an 
essentially religious person endowed with the 
highest and most human qualities and made more 
lovable by the consciousness of his own limits* 
tions and by an unfailing sense of humour 

Str S Radhakrtshnant 

A modern pilgrimage along the road from Wardha 
station to Sevagram comes back to my mind. There 
evas a squall then and "d^nching ram, it was heavy 
going for even a trained ^"^treJtker.. A long walk 
through mud lanes ^nd fields of green corn brought 
you to a cottage where the world seemed to stand 
still. You know that Mahatma Gandhi lived there 
This end of-the world feeling, this infinitude of living 
peace seemed to contradict the knowledge tnat 
here also was the centre of power and of world 
moving events. Entering the mud hut you would 
find Mahatma Gandhi at work Sitting quietly on 
the floor he was in his usual state of intense activity 
writing, reading, dictating and directing a thousand 
things which ranged from local problems to great move- 
ment which had the entire India, and beyond, as 
their stage. Immersed in exacting detaib, and in 
the shaping of great ideas, he would yet look at you 
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Mahatma Gandhi's contribution to international 
thought primarily is the gift of himself to all peoples 


He IS there always and utterly in his words, actions 
and thoughts For any fundamental social develop 
ment, for an3 real change in world government, there 
must be, at the centre, this inspiration of 
self-dedication for the good of all peoples. Not 
merely intellectual or emotional personalities, but 
men who represent our complete human-hood have to 
take the lead in diflPerent spheres of work Contact 
between such persons and the people w’ould inevitably 
develop into a mutual and strengthening power, laying 
the foundation of equity and justice in a new’ social 
and political order This is a revolutionary change 
which does not depend on gun pow’der and such changes 
have taken plsce in history because of tl e unshakable 
strength of great characters who bs\e imparted iheir 
faith and courage to their fellow beings, and ..wakened 
their profoundest human instincts To e%pfct human 
progress while ignoring humanity and deliberately 
repressing our natural urge for welfare, is to perpetuate 
a cycle of scientific reprisals and narrow power-cults 
which are often bidden under tall names Societies 


dependent on wars, or on violent peace use doctrines 
of self preservation and indulge in all round mutual 
destruction Here we have to come back again to 
the individual unit, the human being who is always 
forgotten in narrow politics and in war-making 
schemes but who possesses a natural reserve cf social 
sense This reserve is '^eldcm drawn upon by our 
political systems. We have also to trust men of 
exceptional worth, giving them power which they 
would use for raising the level of man’s living This 
IS not revivalism m the shape of worship of personali- 


ties however great but on the contrary, a modern 
— "^-wbich demands an accurate sense of values 
^sire for good Tipi riKK/^'^Hti^with human worth Our 
Sn bourhness-is -.a "carAllfu,/act that 
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WST), an(3 llial: it can loe developed rnternationalism 
"depends on this fact and not on abstract theories of 
PoWer-politics which result in profound injury to the 
buToan raCC’. 

But Gandhiji has given us the right perspective, 
and a new sense of proportion^ He has made us aware 
of the true basis of intetnationahsm. 

These primary truths of our human hfe together 
have been reaffirmed by Mahatma Gandhi and he 
has also evolved methods whereby great truths could 
be applied in social and political organisations The 
process of attaining self-Jcnowledge, of the gaming of 
experience regarding our common humanity, of supply- 
ing them m organised movements m the direction of 
human good, is covered by what Gsndiujt would call 
Satyagraha 

Ad great religion's, and great institutions of human 
welfare have been based on the ideals represented by 
‘Satyagraha’ which would enjoin the service of truth 
through purity in the methods of work But, with 
rare exceptions, ihe ideal of Satyagraha had not been 
tested and app!>ed m previous times on a wide field 
of action, either m peace or in war Gandhiji has 
drawn the world’s attention to the power of ‘S tya- 
graha by iiis sustained united, and many-sided use 
of this moral weapon. His own system of training 
and use has been shaped on a large basis of individual 
and corporate living, and -on more precise and search- 
ing levels than ever before. To the sphere of action 
would belong the various imperative resistance, and 
non co-operation (with evil) while the inner process 
would include sell-purificat»on, the spirit of dedicated 
service, and the sense of our divine humanity. But 
those terms often belong to both action and thought 
and might mislead if the whole background of ‘Satya- 
garha’ is not grasped 

European thought has been profoundly moved 
by Che challenge offered by Ghandiji’s ‘Satagraha’ 
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His method has confirmed the indivisible unity of our 
spiritual life and our material existence. They cannot 
be kept apart m any domain of our life without 
grievous injury. The implications of Gandfaiji's challenge 
even if they have not been clearly understood, have 
already shaken the complacency of those who would 
use means which must violate every moral instinct 
and who would plead for an ideal life in which so 
called religion and the pursuit of ant social ends 
could go together. Gandhiji’s ‘Satyagraba’ is uncom- 
promising, either it involves our whole life, or it is 
not 'Satyagraba’ at all. He has no place for 
“necessary evil, not even for a transitory period, 
‘Sataygraha* cannot be practised on any basis 
but that of our common good, of our “totar* humanity. 
In every country we still follow a confused system 
of uncomfortable loyalties which contradict each 
other, we imagine that the ideal and the system by 
which that ideal is to be attained could be separated 
without complete disaster. But to the West this 
conlusioti has been given a pseudo scientific justifica- 
tion and bufresseJ by mighty guns. Westerners, 
educated on modern lines, fiii it difficult perhaps, to 
see through the smoke screen of mjral cjmpromue 
and of the polite, expert creed of selfishness which 
13 ruthlessly pursued in the name of politics. And 
then, at one of the most critical periods of modern 
history Gindhiji’s figure loomed large in the horizon. 
The world had to reckon with a new force in affairs 
We stood exposed in the light of a great leader who 
demanded from us the same purity in thought and in 
action. 

And we saw that the person who demaded this 
was a great and simple man f that be lived what he 
behev'ed, and knew all men as bis own. 

No eruditional effort could possibly disclose the 
extent to which Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas and action 
have influenced Western thought We hve in a 
segment of time in which bis life continues to move 
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and inspire millions of men, and we realise that this 
inspiration is largely a pervasive force in the modern 
world which will result m actions unforeseen Mahatma 
Gandhi is with us , and he is still growing, as the 
greatest of men do ; his undiminished vitality daily 
reveals itself in words more charged with light and 
power than ever before Romain Rolland, Aldous 
Huxley, Richard Gregg and ocher Western thinkers 
have interpreted some aspects of Mahatma Gandhi's 
life and work, and given as valuable indications as 
to the profound modifications that his words have 
brought about in Western thought But Europe has 
been and is still warring , one feels also that really 
great events impend It is possible that we shall have 
an opportunity of watching in Europe, the large- 
scale results of Gandhiji’s teachings sooner than wc 
can now realise The peoples of the West bad 
already responded in many places to Gandhiji’s 
^Satyageaha' by initiating new methods used by the 
trade-unionists and others gained more than they 
lost by renouncing violence and by accepting methods 
of organised non-violence It had become abundantly 
clear that the principles and methods of ‘jatyagraha* 
could be fitted into any sphere of action in which 
organised evil had to be met by organised good 

But can we ‘organise’ good ? And if so, is it 
possible for us to do this without once more laying 
stress on Gandhiji’s primary demand for recognition 
of the individual ? Humanity for him, is dependent 
on the individual human being and not on any 
machinery or spstem But be would also organise as 
he has done after making sure, so tar as, it is possible, 
that the individual is true ’Satyagrabi’ here, reaches a 
point which can be clarified only with practice and 
with the urgency of tranquil, vigilant thought, The 
apparant contradiction, which Western thinkers have 
sometimes found baffling lay m reconciling the need 
of inwaid and individual purification with the equally 
pressing need fot working together in large numbers 
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rn movements aoJ ofganbaCrons xvJnch invafiaWy fend 
to level down instead of levelling upward 

Here I would, if f may, share parts of a recenC 
letter from Mahatma Gandhi around whidh these very 
inadequate reflections have been built. He touches the 
core of the problem which thinkers in the West 
and also in India have been trying to solve the 
problem of harmonising the actional and the medita-^ 
tional aspects of truthfu*' living without any deviation 
from purity whether in the field of politics, or in any 
other realm of social behaviour. The ultimate solution 
at this problem would show us a way out of war 
and the jungle of national and international violence 
which emanate from the cultivation of dual principle, 
enabling us to use one set of mofa’s or another 
aecortfing to the dictates of expediency. Democracy 
of home and imperialism abroad , individual kindness 
and collective cruelty f the use of prayers for evenging 
greed —such instances- could be multiplied indefinitely.- 
Gandbiji has replied, in Ins' characteristic manner, that 
he does not know the answer, but is still experimenting,, 
but he throws light on the need of organising for 
good and also insists that the Individual must be 
pure so that he can act as ‘'the I’eaven raising the 
whole mass"- 

“Of course there must be organised resistance to- 
organised evil. The difficulty arises when the 
organisers of “Satyagraha” try to imitate the organisers 
of evil, I triend- and failed hopelessly The way of 
organising forces of good must be opposite to the 
evil way. What it exactly is I do not yet know full. 
I feel that it Ires, as far as may be, through perfection 
of indiuiduals. It then acts as the leaven raising the 
whole mass. But]! am still groping ” 



TWO WOMEN DISCIPLES OF 
GANDHIJI 

BY 

T.L GOODMAN 

Few men, if any, in my generation have commanded 
so great a following, have so changed the course 
of events, and so influenced thought m more 
than ode continent than Mr Gandhi 

Lionel Ctirtts 

Among the most remarkable personalities at 
Simla during the period of the Viceroy’s recent confer- 
ence of Indian political leaders was Miraben — one of 
Mr Gandhi’s most ardent disciples, whose work has 
made her famed throughout India, writes T L Good- 
man in “ Sidney Morning Herald ” 

Miraben is really Miss Madeline Slade, the daug- 
hter of a British Admiral. She forsook western life to 
work for Mr Gandhi and has been associated with 
him for over 20 years. 

It was Mr Gandhi who bestowed the name of 
Miraben (a model Hindu woman) on this extraordinary 
woman and it is as Miraben that she is known in India 
At Simla she stayed at a cottage near the large house 
where Mr Gandhi was a guest She paid frequent 
visits to the Mahatma (Great Soul) 

Mr Gandhi’s tiavelling retinue and his field 
workers in his community at Sevagram near Wardha, 
m central India, usually include several women. His 
hostess at Simla was Rajkumati Amnt Kaur, and also 
in attendance was a young woman doctor, who is the 
sister of Pyarelal, Gandhi’s private Secretary. 

As a young woman Miss Slade met Mr Gandhi 
in Switzerland, where the Mahatma was recuperating 



after an illness, Sbe read a book of bis fife, and then 
she realised that her own life’s work also lay in India. 
So, as Miraberi, she led an esistenee of absolute ausferi- 
ty She spent many years as one of Mr. Gandhi & 
closest followers, both m his community and on various 
tours ;sbe shaved her head in the manner of a Hindi 
widow and in peasant dress worked among the back- 
ward and distressed village womed rn many remote 
parts of India. She has now established her own 
ashram (community) m the United Provinces, in Hort' 
hern India, where she is carrying on Gandhi’s work. 

She has more than once been imprisoned for sup. 
porting Gandhi’s political cause. In 1931, she accom- 
panied the Mahatma to London, where he attended the 
Round Table Conference In 1935 she revisited 
England to see relatives (her parents were dead), and 
also went to the United States for a brief series of 
lectures, 

Miraben, who is tall and reserved, has a deep sun 
tan^-but her grey hair is now worn long, and she speaks 
the English of an educated woman. She has 
mastered native dialects, She still wears 
Indian costume, but she recently discarded the sari in 
favour of the pyjama trousers, which, with flowing 
shirt made of silk or wool, is the Punjabi woman 9 
normal dress. 

While the working committee of the Congres'^ 
Party conferred with Mr, Gandhi in an adjoining 
room, I had an interview with Mr Gandhi’s Simla 
hostess, Rajkumari Amnt Kaur, in the neatly furnish- 
ed lounge—room of her stately hill home, Manorville. 

The Rajkumari {the term is the Indian equivalent of 
pnncess) is the daughter of the late Raja of a Sikh State 
who became a Christian so that he might marry the 
Indian Christian woman of his choice, and the Rajkumari 
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herself IS a Christian She was educated in England 
This charming and cultured woman sat on a 
settee, with her white san hanging loosely over her 
long dark hair and its folds draped gracefully round her 
shm figure. 

She told me she had fallen under the Gandhi spell 
some 30 years ago, when she first saw Gandhi addressing 
a gathering. After the death of her father she became 
d disciple of the Mahatma and v^orked for many years 
as one of his secretaries Their meeting in Simla recent- 
ly was their first for three years, as both had been impn 
soned in 1942, though the Rajkumari was released from 
gaol and “ interned ” in her home soon afterwards 

In her soft-spoken English she said of Mr. 
Gandhi . — 

“ I feel be has riven so much to women, and to the 
v^eaker countries of the world The creed of ‘ might is 
right * ruled the world for centuries but Mr Gandhi 
has shown us another way. His non-violent resistance 
has allowed women to play tneir part in the struggle 
for reform and independence 

“ Then he has such a unique personality — such 
grand stature morally and intellectually ” 

I asked her how she thought Mr Gandhi looked 
since their association three years ago, and she replied : 
“ Considering all he has gone through and his years, 
he is amazingly well. His physical resources are 
limited , but bis mind is as crystal-clear and as virile as 
ever. That is the great thing 

i 

“ Is Mr Gandhi a very troublesome guest ? " 
asked 

“ Ob, no. He is no trouble at all, ” the Rajkumari 
said He brings light and life into any house, with his 
tremendous sense of humour, his consideration for 
everyone, and his ability to put everyone at ease 
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Although noTV in his saventyiixth year, Mr Gandhi 
still has remarkable capacity for work, and Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur said the household’s main concern was to 
see that he did not overwork him-self, and particularly 
that he should finish work by 9-30 p m 

Mr Gaildhi adheres meticulously to a programme. 
This was a normal day for him at Manorville. 

At5 a m Gandhi woke, said prayers, and, if 
necessary, did a little work At 6 o’clock he had orange 
juice, and from 6 to 7 he worked* He set aside the 
half hour from 7 co 7-30 for his morning walk, and 
worked on from 7-30 to 8 30, when he bad his daily 
massage and bath There was more work until he 
had his morning meal at 11 o’clock This meal (his 
main meal) consisted of steamed vegetables of salads, 
specially madeJight bread, fruit, and goat’s milk (The 
Rajkumari borrowed two goats for the period of Gandhi’s 
stay in Simla) 

Mr Gandhi then bad a nap, after which he work- 
ed till 6 o’clock, when he took some fruit juice and a 
little milk. He worked on till halfpast nine, breaking 
the routine of correspondence, conferences, and inter- 
views at abont 7-31 p m , when he conducted the 
prayer meeting attended by large numbers of the public 
in the grounds beyond Manorville Mahatma retired 
at 9-30 p m. 

Mr Gandhi has remarkably clear skin He is 
massaged with mustard oil, and at Simla this duty was 
performed by his second son, Manilal, who had recent 
ly arrived from South Africa The youngest of his 
four sons, Devadas, who also came to Simla is a newsp- 
aper editor at Delhi Normally, Mr. Gandhi sees 
very little of his sons He had no daughters and his 
wife, Kasturba, died early last year . 

“ But his family is the whole of India. That’s why 
we always call him Bapu (father), ” said the 
Rajkumari. 



MAHATMA GANDHI AS A MAN OF 
LETTERS 

BY 

BIJAYA GOP ALA REDDY 

Me appeared to be an island of balanced and sage action 
in the midst of an ocean of turbulent love and 
bate, an island soon to be submerged. He has 
not ceased to act ■when there has been such 
adultefation of his ideal in action as was 
unavoidable, —Ran manohar Lohta 

There are certain aspects of Mahatma GatidhTs 
greatness, tvhich are not known to the world at large- 
They concern primarily his own province of Gujerat 
and his mother tongue, Gujerati He loves them 
possionateiy< like any other son or daughter of Gujerat 
Had Gatidh')! not appeared on the literary firmament 
of Gujetat, Gujerati would have been much the poorer 
to day Gujerati was destined to be reformed and 
enriched at the hands of this great man No student 
of contemporary Indian literature can possibly ignore 
his services to a tongue spoken by ten million souls 
in Western India, '' 

Long before Mahatma Gandhi inaugurated the 
Satyagraha and non-co operation movements, he was 
known, especially to Gujeratis residing in South 
Africa, as a good writer in the mother tongue His 
‘ Hind Swaraj ” and the articles he contributed to 
the Gujerati papers in South Africa, won him great 
reputation But he had to wait till vthe days 
of non-co'-operation make his influence felt 
Gujerat was then brought into the lime-light crowned 
with a ctownless hegemony and respected as the home- 
land of the v/orld's greatest men Millions of eyes 
Were turned towards that small sandy site on the 
banks of the Sabarmati. In the palmy days of Non- 
co operation, “ Navajiwan ’ j MahatmajTs Gujerati 
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weekly, had to its credit nearly twenty five thousand 
subscribers. No cultured Gujerati home was without 
It Reading ‘‘ Navajiwan ”, and weaving Kbaddar were 
looked upon as the outer signs of an inner patriotism 
‘‘ Navajiwan " is just a broad-casting agency Mahat- 
maji steals— though he is opposed to any sort of stealing — 
a quarter of an hour from his pressing engagements, 
writes off an article and sends it to the ” Navajiwan ” 
Press. The next day the whole of Gujerat, from 
Bombay to Kathiawar, reads it, hears it, and ponders 
over it It carries the fire of patriotism and the glow of 
tiuth with it Even in the remotest village of the interior, 
people used to throng at the post offices to get their 
copies of ” Navajiwan Scores of illiterate peasants 
sat round a person while reading “ Navajiwan ’’ and 
listened patiently and seriously to the contents of 
paper from end to end And as they left the place, 
a tear of extreme happiness, with souls flooded with 
sympathy and emotion, would glitter in their eyes 
Week after week, the people of Gujerat heard the 
language of Mahatmaji and got accustomed to it 
They realised that his direct and simple style appealed 
to them more then any other. They refused to admire 
other styles of expression, which formerly used to 
exact their reluctant appreciation This was the 
beginning of a reformation in the language. 

Mahatmaji’s style was taken as the standard by 
which to measure the worth of other writings This 
was how he was called ‘ the father of neo-Gujerati 
prose ’ though there was Ambalal Sankarlal Desai 
who had previously employed an equally simple and 
effective style Thus, quietly and obtrusively, and 
Without sermonising on the need for new ways of 
expression, Mahatmaji introduced the people to simple, 
effective and beautiful prose style. 

Besides simplifying Gujerati prose, Gandhiji showed 
the ways in which it could be usefully employed 
Before him, nobody dared to treat serious subjects like 
religion, politics and art in the mother tongue Even 
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when there was a stray attempt, the language could 
not be understood by the common people, who were 
thus denied all opportunity to come into touch with 
politics or philosophy Mahatmaji employed Gujerati 
to express even the subtlest feelings and sublimest 
thoughts He dealt with all the great topics of the 
day His scholarly articles on religion, Varanashram 
Dhaima, Brahmacharya, and Ahimsa and his soul 
stirring expositions of Satyagtaha, non-co-operation, 
dietetics and Dharma and numerous other problems 
indicate that he possesses a versatile genius, a pro 
found knowledge of men and thing', and a perfect 
and racy expression, that go to make him one of the 
greatest and noblest of Indian writers. He speaks 
with intution and intelligence, and out of the abund- 
ance of his knowledge Any one who has followed 
his Atam Kalita or autobiography, closely, can discern 
that he has a powerful yet a generous perception 
He visualises all the great forces that pulsate beneath 
the common crises of our daily life and describes them 
m their beauty and their strength. 

Tt IS a very natural style He never wants 
to produce literature nor does he wish to be 
worshipped by future generations as an eminent 
literary personage He never blows at a style 
He does not pause to call a more effective or 
sonorous word This docs not mean that his 
writings are not characterised by beautiful dic- 
tion In fact his diction is exrraordinarily virile, 
sensitive and illuminating, and he never selects a 
difficult or obsolete word in preference to a 
simpler and current one As one who soent 
much of his time in other parts of India, he in- 
tioduced words and constructions from other 
Indian languages Hindi is his mam source He 
uses also many Kathiawadi words and phrases which 
have thus beborae popular and current 

Some of his descriptions of natural scenery are 
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greatly admiied m Guierat I shall just <5U0te a teW 
lines of Professor Nagindas Parikh, a talented writer 
and critic of Ahmedabad He says • — 

“Sometimes it (diction) is marvellous His des- 
cription’s of natural scenery occurring in some of his 
‘political writing, are really classical, e g , the one 
of Sindhu, when he first went there during his all- 
India tour The other is the one he wrote when he 
was sailing in a boat in the river Padma in Bengal in 
the same year. Really, J sometimes fail to understand 
how he can choose bis words so correctly ” 

In his writings Gandhiji does not employ far- 
fetched similies and hyperboles that make the sentence 
gandy and ornate , but in his mild and picturesque 
v/ay, he adds delicacy and grace to the sentence He 
is parsimonious, economical rather in his use of words. 
Gandhiji is ever fresh and green as an olive One is 
never tired of reading an article of his on Khadi, 
Brahmacharya, or untouchability, even if it be for the 
hundredth time that he is writing on the subject. 
This IS because he has an unerring nsion and the 
capacity to dive into the depths of things He does 
not indulge in platitudinous verbiage His frankness 
has a great deal to do with this even-new and impres- 
sive style of his 

But curiously enough, one finds sentence after 
sentence in a single chapter having a purely English 
construction This might shock an old Pandit, but 
young Gujerat believes that these constructions leally 
add power and beauty to the sentences This is but 
inevitable for one in Mahatmaji’s position VVe may 
add that several sentences with similar construction 
are finding their way into the various Indian languages 
through the writings of English educated Bengali, 
Telugu and Malayalam literary luminaries The con- 
struction and idioms are so English, that we sometimes 
forget that we are reading a vernacular book or 
article 
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When Rabindranath Tagore was a guest at the 
“ Gujcrat Sahitya Parishad” held at Ahmedabad, some 
years back, Gandhi] i seems to have said in his address 
that he wou'd consider that writer successful who 
was able to give a song to the water carrier as they 
fetched water, cartnien as they drove their carts and 
to labourers as they toiled. This indicates exactly 
his idea of style and diction Literature is no mono 
poly of any particular section of society He has 
great aversion to the use of non-Indian words, especi- 
ally English, in his speeches and writings And this 
aversion has communicated itself to his Gujerati 
countrymen This is another great service he has 
rendered to Gu]erati , because this has led to the 
refinement and development of the language But 
for him, Gujeratis also would have imported so many 
unnecessary English words into their tongue like the 
Bengalis He appeared at a psychological moment 
and turned the tide that was threatening to rise and 
sweep away the purity of theit language 

The Gujeratis uesd to nourish an idea formerly 
that their tongue was not fit for the expression of 
‘Veera Rasa” — the expression of deed? heroic But 
after seeing Gandhiji’s spirited articles and especially 
the one called “Priksha" — Ordeal— written at the time 
of first Bardoh campaign they are convinced that 
when properly handled by eminent writers, their 
language is also suitable for "Veera Rasa " 

Gandhi]! also took some practical steps to im- 
prove the vocabulary For seme years now, he has 
been demanding from the Puiataiva Mandir (Research 
Society of the Gujerat Vidya Pith) a spelling book 
which should include all the current and obsolete 
words in the language His idea is that the anarchy 
prevailing in the spelling of Gujerati should be put 
an end to, by the compilation of an authoritative 
spelling dictionery The dictionary is now ready 
It induies about 60,000 words The Vtdya Ptth 
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IS also preparing a standard GujetaLi dictionaty al his 
instance. 

In his method of argument, in weighing the pros 
and cons of the subject under discussion, and in 
wealth of thought, Manone Maeterlinck comes nearer 
to Gandhiji. Some of the latter’s sentences in 
"Wisdom and Destiny" claim an affinity with Gandhi’s 
in "Young India" and ‘‘Navajiwan’' When Gandhiji 
is criticised for any of his opinions, he does not, 
like Ibsen, hurl at his critics more pungent remarks 
in Older to assert his individuality. He welcomes 
all criticisms and replies to them courteously, yet 
effectively And he nexmr hesitates to confess him*- 
self in the wrong 

Ganhiji is a very quick writer He writes his 
article for "Navajiwan’’ and "Young India ’ in running 
trains or in the midst of numerous and crowded 
engagements He does not care to prone and polish 
his writings in order to create an impression. 

Gujerat is unhesitatingly following Gandhiji’s 
lead and exhibiting her power of discipline and 
organisation. Refusal to pay enhanced taxes in 
Bardoli, or abstention from college as a protest 
against the highhanded action of a European Principal 
of Ahmedabad, are not mere isolated occurences 
They indicate a certain firmness and strength of mind. 
If Gandhiji has a Patel for his political lieutenant, he 
found m Mahadev Desai, an equally capable 
literary lieutenant Desai, Ram Narain Pathak, 
Kishon Lai, Kaka Kalelker, Jagat Ram Dave and a 
few other segments that foim the ‘ Sabarmati Circle ' 
of writers have imbibed the essence of Mahatmaji’s 
style there are others too who are trying to spread 
the cult of simplicity and directness of style, while 
maintaining the purity of the language The future 
of Gujerati literature depends a great deal on the 
activities of this group of writers 
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Gandhiji is pioneer not only in Gujerati prose- 
writing but also in Gujerati publications Ten 
thousand copies of his autobiography in Gujerati 
v?ere sold in a fortnight. His Gujerati books are 
incredibly cheap. In this, he is a contrast to Rabmdra 
Nath Tagore The fact that the original of his 
autobiography was written in Gujerati, certainly 
elevates the status of Gujerati as a language, and a 
may dawn when individual Germans, Chinese or 
day Russians will labour hard at learning Gujerati in 
order to study his autobiography in the original 
Moreover, a study of his style is indispensable, or 
all Indian students of linguistics philolgy and 
synta. 

There is a rare charm in Mahatma ji’s style His 
expression of pathos is perfectly natural It is said 
that ‘Style IS the man’, and in no other case does this , 
adage hold good so literally as m Gandhiji’s. Every 
sentence, phrase and word speaks of his Himalayan 
firmness, adamantive will and death detying determina* 
tion his Ugh idealism and his burning love for ‘the 
universe , and it is berause ot this that his style 
has acquired fluency, simplicity, strength and vigour a 
Restraint is one ot the, greatest qualities of his style e 
Any one who reads his, articles on the sex-problem or d 
inquires of the administration cannot fail to notice r 
this salient feature. Though he tackles all the 'e 
burtung problems of the day,, his articles ate never 'e 
meant to create a sensation. They inspire, but they as 
do not inflame. In one word Gandhiji has democratised ‘S 
the language and at the same time placed it on a, f 
higher pedestal , , >n 

(An article written in Treveni in 1929} 



GANDHISM— A 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

BY 

ACHARYA BHAGVAT 

He who IS not contented with what he has, would not be 
contented with what he would like to have Content- 
ment IS natural wealth, luxury is artificial. Socrates 

LIFE IS a process of constant creation. Therefore 
any comprehensive philosophy of life must also he, 
necessarily, creative. Life cannot be compressed 
within the wooden framework of any system of 
thought And so Gandhism cannot be treated as a 
rigid formula or a wooden framework of thought. 

Gandhiji himself never claimed that there is any 
scientific system of thought such as Gandhism Durmg 
his lifetime he was asked several times to reduce his 
philosophy to a scientific formula. He never accepted 
these suggestions. Yet even now there are many who 
strongly feel that like the Communist ideology. 
Gandhism should also be scientifically formulated 
for the benefit of the world. I do not think that 
Gandhism can be made' mto such an exact science. 
This IS not possible because Gandhiji did not believe 
that mere reason was adequate to give us a complete 
understanding of life, v 

This of course, does not mean that he was either 
antirational or that he did not accept reason as a 
powerful medium of developmg human thought and 
understanding. What he did believe was that even 
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the maximum development of the human intellect 
does not enable it to grasp fully the fundamental truth 
of life Such fuller understanding of life is possible 
only through an abiding and boundless faith in life 
He always regarded himself as an humble seeker of 
Truth And it was his experience that in the eternal 
search for Truth, only when one loses oneself com- 
pletely can one gam a partial glimpse of Truth, if not 
the whole Truth The only effective way of collect- 
ing pearls of Truth from the vast ocean of existence is 
by identifying oneself completely with all aspects and 
expressions of life 

It is this insistence of complete indentification 
of one’s self with all facets of life that makes 
Gandhism a complete philosophy of life. It is not 
a perfect philosophy of life for perfection is something 
towards which one is only continuously trying to 
reach Gandhism will always remain a constant 
striving, a pepetual, endless seeking. 

Synthesis of Sanyas. 

Gandhism is thus neither a philosophy nor a 
dogma of life but a sadhana (striving) for it Therefore 
Gandhism, if that term is to be used at all, is a kind 
of religious thought But when compared to other 
religions of the world its distinctive features can be 
very easily noticed* All religions of the world have 
concerned themselve with three fundamental problems 
of life— preservation of the individual, maintaining 
of the world order and the purification of the self 
Religious thinkers who have concentrated only on 
attaining a complete purity of the soul had to turn 
their back upon all forms of social struggles and 
CQnflicts because any association with these conflicts^ 
makes it wellnigh impossible to retain the perfect 
equilibrium of the soul which they were strivin 
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to achieve. Christ, Buddha, Mahaveer and Lao-tse 
represent this school of religious thinkers* 

There have been others who did not feel satisfied 
with Ignoring the problems of the individual and the 
society. However, they also realized that it was 
very difficult, if not impossible to preserve the purity 
of self in the midst of social strife. Nevertheless, 
inspired by a sense of duty they accepted such imper- 
fection and impurity as an inevitable compromise. 
Zaratushtra, Moses, Mohammed, Krishna and Con- 
fucius belong to thrs second school of religious 
thought. 

The Real Prohlem 

The problem m human life, therefore. IS how to 
achieve purity of soul without withdrawing from the 
conflicts of social life. Those to whom escape from 
social struggles appeared to be the only way of 
individual salvation had to renounce social duties and 
obligations. And therefore from the view-point of 
realization of truth their religious life ultimately 
remained one-sided. On the other hand those who 
accepted social conflicts as an unavoidable compro- 
mise, had to reconcile themselves to untruth and 
violence, even though as an exception, and so they 
did not succeed in keeping uncontaminated the purity 
of life. If this analysis of the religious philosophies 
IS correct then it becomes quite clear that out of 
Gandhiji’s philosophy of life is evolving a new religion 
of humanity. In this new philosophy of life the 
world is realizmg a synthesis of sanyas and the doct- 
rine of karma yoga (action). Gandhiji’s attempt to 
solve all the problems of human ^ life through non- 
violence represents the highest religious urge of this 
age. 

All the spiritual thinkers of the world can be divid- 
’d mto two schools, those who believed in sanyas and 
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those 'v^ho believed in karma yoga. The spititual 
thought of these respective schools, also differs 
accordingly. The outstanding feature of Gandhiji’s 
spiritual thought is his repudiation of the thesis 
that the perfect man can fight a violent war 
with a complete detachment of spirit His 
counter thesis that the perfect man can only fight 
a non-vioIent war is the distinguishing feature of 
Gandhiji’s spiritual thought Gandhiji believed that 
self-realization cannot be attained merely through 
pure meditation, for that a complete identification 
With all humanity and a selfless service, of all living 
beings was essential It was his experience that 
service was impossible without total non-violance. 
Anyone who examines Gandhiji’s spintul theory 
from this point of view may discover in it many new 
and revolutionary conceptions 

Faith In Truth 

Western ethics is very much preoccupied with 
the discussion of the problem of evil The saints who 
take for granted the goodness ot God cannot offer a 
rational explanation to the ethical riddle, which 
only mean'- that no human conception of God can 
be logically flawless Neither in western nor in 
Eastren philosophy can one find a rationally satis- 
factory answer to this problem Even in Gandhiji’s 
writings the question remains unanswered There is an 
ancient prayer in the Upanishadas which says. 

Lead me from Untruth to Truth, 
from Darkness to Light, 
from Death to Immortality. 

Man always feels that he is living in untruth, in 
darkness and sorrow He also feels that he must 
emerge out of -the surrounding darkness and reach 
towards truth, light and joy He always prays and 
strives for it This prayer for truth, light and joy 
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is man’s moral and relnlious life All that is required 
of a seeker for this kind of life is abhorrence for 
untruth and love for truth* It is not necessary to 
know who created untruth but inasmuch as the 
untruth is revealed in actual life what is ncessary is 
spirit to resist that untruth It docs not matter if 
complete truth is not realiaed It is quite enough 
if the urge for truth lifts us out of untrutn. 

Gandhiji believed that life in its present form 
will not have even the smallest trace of untruth. This 
faith could satisfv all the queries of his reason. I too 
feel that it is not necessary to discuss the imperfections 
of life In as much as the urge towards perfection is 
found la every human heart bravery consists in 
fighting all imperfections That after struggling 
against imperfections at least m some measure, 
perfection can be attained is a reassuring feature of 
this world. 

InegnahUes In Nature 

Inequalities in nature will perhaps never dis- 
appear, neither is it necessary that they should When 
inequality is created by nature it is not inequality but 
just variety There is no high and low in nature 
and nature’s variety does not harm life. If anything. 
It enriches and is beneficial to life It is not this 
out-ward inequality but a certain mental attitude 
from which flow all inequalities of life that is the 
source of all unhappiness in this life Such a mental 
attitude IS the result of narrow-mindedness and igno- 
rance. People must continuously stiive to destroy or to 
remove this inequality which reside*? in their minds- 
They must also work for the creation of such 
equality m social life, that is to say. equality of 
opportunities for all as will be consistent with 
the knowledge available in that particular period. It 
humanity continues to strive ceaselessly for equality 
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then man’s faith m truth will never be shaken and 
his reason w^l never be unquiet and indulge in wordy 
and therefore barren discussion, of j the problem of evil 
The identity of ends and means is the very cote of 
Gandhiji’s philosphy of life As a matter of fact all 
the thinkers of the world have reasoned to establish 
this identity of end and means* In his “Message of 
Geeta” Tilak maintains that if in this imperfect 
world perfect man has to resort to impure means, 
he has to do so only to help the world to reach 
the perfection that is purity In judging the purity 
of means, according to him the inner motive is more 
important than the outward action Yet all thinkers 
agreed that the good of the world cannot be brought 
about by evil intentions. But how to maintain the 
identity between pure motive and pure actions is 
the real problem of life It is'wellknown that Gandhiji, 
always insisted on maintaining this identity m 
all spheres of life 

Gandhiji’s attitude on this subject is more logical 
and more honest While, Tilk, who has followed 
Spencer, says that in an imperfect world the 
perfect man cannot be fully moral, Gandhiji 
says m an imperfect world no man can attain 
perfection and, therefore, even for the good of the 
world no seeker may employ impure means The 
only way of taking the world towards perfection 
IS by insisting on the purity of means and striving 
continuously to remove the imperfections Use of 
violence and impure means made under a false pride 
of detachment and a wrong notion of having attained 
perfection has only resulted in greater degeneration 
of the world This is an old lesson of history which 
the new revolu-ionaries may not forget 

Gandhiji himself was a great social revolutionary. 
He could see clearly that in order to raise the humanity 
to a higher level of social life various kinds of 
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revolutions have to he brought about. But he did 
not accept the idea that such a revolution only 
meant destruction of the various exsistmg social insti- 
tutions. Social insititutions are themselves created by 
man and they can be destroyed only by bnnging 
about a revolution in his mind. As the purity of 
mind increases a revolution takes place in it^. To end 
the slavery of man a new mind has to be created. 
The power to create new social forms which can hold 
this new mind also reside in this purified mind 

Power Of The Mind 

Therefore, although like the Marxists, Gandhiji 
also aims at a classless society, unlike them he rules out 
the use of hatred violence and untruth. Marxists are 
more concerned with the destruction of outward 
social institutions. While their stress is on the power 
of the outward social institutions to mould the 
mind of man in a particular manner Gandhiji’s em- 
phasis IS on the power of the human mind itself. 

But he was not a Roraantist He had accepted 
the fact of the outerworld He also believed that for 
social progress it is necessary to create variety of social 
institutions His revolution, was therefore, based on 
a more comprehensive view of life. The truth of 
Gandhiji's perception being as vast and as comprehen- 
sive as life Itself, it embraces all aspects of life. There 
fore. It IS not the Gandhian way to divide life into 
two water-tight compartments 

If morality is to be understood as something 
I ritualistic then Gandhiji has certainly not preached 
1 any such morality But he has given us a new vision 
I of life It IS for us now to try to evolve a new moral 
code m the light of this vision. It.ds my firm 
conviction that Gandhiji’s life can always offer inspira- 
' tion for creating a new morality and a new ethics 


MAHATMA GANDHI AS A MAN 

BY 

Shri G. D 'BTRLA 

Seek not the favour of the multitude , it is seldom got by 
honest and Idwful means But seek the testimony of the 
few , and number not voices, but weigh them — KANT. 

It was in the winter of 1915 that I met Gandhiji 
for the first time He had just returned from South 
Africa and we had planned to give him a reception 
I was then only 22 As I saw rhim, Gandhiji was 
dressed m a long angrakha (a long coat) and a Gujerati 
dhoti and a turban .of the Kathiawari 'tyle He was 
bare-footed That picture is so fresh and clear in roy 
mind even today We received him at several places. 
His way of talking, his language and his ideas appeared 
so quaint to us He was speaking most dispassiona- 
tely avoiding all colourful descriptions and exaggera- 
tion He talked in straight, simple Hindi At every 
meeting he repeated one thing — that his political Guru, 
Mr. Gokhale, had asked him to study Indian condi- 
tions for two years and to erpress no opinion till 
then This tribute to Mr Gokhale, 'the Liberal leader, 
did not please me, but Gandhiji’s straight talk and' 
clear-cut policy made an appeal to my heart 

The contact which was established in 1915 
continued till the very end This valuable contact 
extending over 32 years has left a solemn and indeli- 
ble impression on my mind which cannot fade as long 
as! live In the earlier years I used to approach 
Gandhiji as his critic I used to coippare whatever 
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he said with the views of Lokamanya Tilak^ and 
whenever^ in my opinion, he deviated from Tilak’s 
views I used to taunt him 

But ai I came to knoiv more and more of him. his 
views started influencing me His simplicity, his 
, love for truth, his non-violence, his refined manners, 
his all-round competence and his great personality 
influenced my day-to-day life and gradually my 
role changed from that of a critic to that of a true 
admirer. When I was a mere observer, even then I had 
great admiration for him- As I became his admirer my 
esteem for him grew deeper- It was my good fortune 

I have seen Gandhiji in the role of a saint, a politi- 
cian and a man I believe mostly people knew him 
as a saint and a leader. I have not been his political 
follower, nor did I renounce the world as he did. 
His role which completely won me over was the 
role of a man, hot that of a saint or leader. Glowing 
tributes have been paid by innumerable men to 
Gandhiji’s qualities after his death What can I say 
now ? I can certainly tell you what Gandhiji was as 
a man. While most of the people knew him either 
as a saint or leader, only few knew him as a man. 
Possibly those who are listening to me tonight might 
be more interested to know what Gandhiji was as a 
man 


As a man Gandhiji was wonderful. All know 
that as a political leader be was extremely capable. 
It was the easiest thing for him to make friends with 
people When he went to England to attend the 
Second Round Table Conference Sir Samuel Hoare 
who was his arch enemy became his friend and they 
remained friends till the very end. Lord Linlithgow 
did not pull on well with him, but the blame was 
entirely Lord Linlithgow’-. Gandhiji left nothing 
undone to befriend him, but an imperialist by nature 
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as Lord Linlithgow was, he could not be smooth to 
Gandhiji When the rupture occurred between the 
two, It resulted in a lot of bitterness , but Gandhiji 
was never himself bitter When Gandhiji befriended 
one, he was always at his service But when princy 
pies were involved Gandhiji stood firm as a rock and 
would not yield. Even this firmness did not make 
him bitter* As long as he was in London he never 
agreed to speak or issue a statement without Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s approval In several matters he had 
such relations with Lord Linlithgow also 

Gandhiji was very good and bold at making 
decisions To have withdrawn the Satyagraha after 
making a confession of his Himalyan blunder after 
the Chauri Chaura incident, needed great courage. 
He became a target of popular wrath for having 
withdrawn Satyagraha. People resented it and his 
friends felt disappointed, but he was not shaken in 
his determination. When the Congress accepted 
office in 1937, it agreed to do so mainly 
under Gandhiji’s influence. When Gandhiji took a 
step all quietly followed him Congress leaders were 
reluctant to accept office and they had some mis- 
givings Things were different in 1942 when Sir 
Stafford Cripps came to India. Some of the Congress 
leaders felt that the Cripps Offer should be accepted , 
but Gandhiji did not budge an inch On the other 
hand, he invented the ‘Quit India’ slogan and deci- 
ded to fight On this occasion too he showed great 
boldness in taking the decision- 

I remember there was a lull m the' political 
sphere those days The people were feeling exhausted 
and nearly ail the leaders thought that the people 
were not keen to fight Gandhiji asked a Bihar 
leader if in his opinion the people were ready to fight. 
That leader replied that there was no preparation, 
nor enthusiasm for a fight among the people. A 
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minute later he said that he was reminded of a 
story and started narrating it. Once upon a 
time Narad went to Vishnu. Vishnu asked Narad 
if according to astrology there was any possibility 
of ram. After looking into his almanac Narad 
said that there was no liope for rams. Even 
after expressing this opinion, while leaving Vishnu’s 
house Narad spread his blanket to protect him- 
self against rain. Why are you wrapping your- 
self in this blanket Narad, asked Vishnu i Narad 
said *‘1 have told you only what astrology says, but 
I do not know what you desire. Eventually only 
what you desire will happen ” After relating this 
story the Bihar leader ^aid . “Bapu, the public is not 
prepared for a^fight, but if you want, it will become 
so ” This leader was Shri Satyanarayana Sinha 
Things happened as he had forecast The people 
were not keen to fight, but when the bugle blew 
everyone responded. 

This much about his leadership and his states- 
manship Now let me say something to show how 
this great man had a place in his heart for the most 
odinary men This virtue in him turned those who 
came in close contact with him, into his devotees. 

About twenty years ago, Gandhiji happened to 
visit Delhi. It was winter then and extremely cold. 
He arrived at the Hallway Station at 4 in the morn- 
ing. I went there to receive him But I learnt that 
he was to leave for Ahmedabad just after an hour. I 
- asked him if he could prolong his stay by one day. 

( "Why,” he asked, and then said : “I must leave 
, immediately” Seeing me a bit disappointed he asked 
me again why I wanted to detain him* "Somebody 
‘ in my family is on the death bed. She would like to 
’have your Darshan, before she quits”, I replied- 
Instantly Gandhiji was ready to visit her I hesitated 
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to take him out m that bitmg cold in an open car 
But Gandhiji was insistent. So he went with me to 
a place aboui 15 miles away from Delhi> braving 
biting wind. Gandhiji gave the patient a word of 
cheer and hope* as was his won’t and also managed 
to catch the train at Delhi Cantonment All this 
happened within one hour. I was a bit ashamed 
of myself for having put the Mahatma to this bother 

for a petty, personal problems of mine The dying 
woman was none else than my wife. Indeed 
Gandhiji’s intense humanity moved me deeply. 

Here is another anecdote of his solicitude for 
the suffering Gandhiji invited Parchure Shastri. a 
Sanskrit scholar but a leper, to his ashram for medi- 
cal care and treatment Gandhiji took upon himself 
to massage him with ointment every day The 
Ashraraites feared lest Bapu should contract leprosy. 
But Gandhiji did not betray any such fears In fact, ' 
to serve the sick and the suffering was his special 
delight. 

I was in Wardha in the beginning of 1942 See- 
ing me a bit pulled down Gandhiji invited me to 
Sevagram for what be called a 'treatment’ “I am 
alright in Wardha, I don’t want to be a nuisance to 
you”, I replied. Truth to tell, I was hesitating to go 
to his Ashram mainly for one reason* There are no 
sweepers in Sevagram and scavenging is done by the 
inmates of the Ashram. The late Mahadev Desai 
was supposed to look after the sanitation of that 
wing of the Ashram where I was to stay. Scavenging 
IS not to my liking Nor could I stand an intellectual 
like Mahadev- Desai to do this dirty job for me,’! 
told Gandhiji "Is removing night soil a dirty job 
Gandhiji asked, as if provoked. Then the Mahatma 
and Mahadev had a hearty laugh at my superstition 
Nevertheless, a sweeper was arranged for me when 
ever I went to stay there. 
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I visited Gandhiji again when he was fasting m 
the Agha Khan palace He was too feeble even to 
speak But seeing me. his ebbing energy seemed to 
return I do not know whence. I was rather amazed 
to hear him ask in detail about my family members, 
old, young and children alike 

It was his human touch which I think above all 
endeared him to multitudes of people^ The world has 
seen many a leader and many a saint Seldom I think 
human history records of one individual who was at once 
a warrior, a prophet and a saint and yet deeply humble 
and intenselv human It is this quality of all-embracing 
human warmth which stands out most pi ominent in his 
character. Oh. what a fragrance his soul shed all 
around ' ^ 

This time Gandhiji did me the honour of staying 
with me in Delhi for about 5 months and along with 
him a sufficiently large party of men and women 
became my guests Frankly speaking some of his guests 
I did not like nor were they liked by his associates. 
Yet my house was open to everybody who came to 
Gandhiji There was a regular stream of visitors pou- 
ring in from mom till late in the night and Gandhiji, 
unmindful of this strain, gave a bit of himself to 
everybody who came to him, either for darshan or 
advice. 

After the bomb incident in Birla House many 
of his closest associates requested Gandhiji to keep 
the crowd at bay Sardar vallabhbhai Patel had 
specially deputed about 3Q military men and about 20 
police men in plain clothes to watch and guard the 
prayer meeting. The police authorities even wanted to 
make individual searches of the persons of those who 
came to Gandhiji’s prayer meeting, but he would not 
agree to it. Somehow I vaguely felt these security 
measures will not avail much to save Gandhiji. His 
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only answer to anxious concern about his safety 
was “God alone is my protector" 

Of late he took more devoutly to Ram Nam as 
a master medicine, contrary to all the advice of his 
well-meaning physicians After his last fast his diges- 
tion got upset I suggesed to him a simple household 
remedy It was after a great deal of persuasion that 
he agreed to use it Alas, his great physician Ram 
soon recalled him”. 

His last fast caused many of his dearest disciples 
deep anxiety I also tried to argue with him about 
the utility or aptness of this fast, but Gandhiji 
was firm Not that Gandhiji was obstinate, he 
was always open to conviction Gandhiji had 
his way of stimulating thought and enquiry in 
those who came to discuss And what a patient 
listner of constructive critics he was 1 During his 
fast an urgent business summoned me to 
Bombay But Gandhiji’s fast stood in my way I 
went to take his permission and asked him if he did 
not agree with me that his fast should soon end. 

I was convinced that the country had reacted most 
favourably to his wish Gandhiji smiled and said ' You 
mind your business Why do you ask my permis- 
sion?" I asked him again “Bapu, what do you think are 
the prospects of an early ending of your fast ?” 
Gandhiji continued to smile and was nOt willing to 
be caught in my trap I recalled to him the story 
of Nachiket and Ya'ma and said VEven Yama was 
perturbed when Nachiketa fasted at his doorl’ 
How can I help feeling anxious and remorseful 
when a Mahatma fasts in my house. To all my 
queries his only answer was My li fe is„in the hands 
of my God._ 

On that fateful Friday evening, Gandhiji was 
shot at about 5-15 p. m and he succumbed soon after 
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I was at that time at Pilani At about 6 in the 
evening college boys came running to me and 
broke the sad news they had heard over the 
radio. I felt like immediately dashing to Delhi 
by car But my friends counselled me to go by plane 
the following morning. 

What a restless night I passed at Pilani ^ I know 
not if and when I slept or whether I was dreaming or 
my spirit had flown to Gandhiji As if in a trance 
all of a sudden I was with Bapu I saw his dead 
body lying exactly at the place where he used to 
sleep f saw Pyarelal and Sushila sitting by his side 
Seeing me Gandhiji got up as if from his sleep and 
affectionately patting me said i am glad you have 
also come But don’t worry about me, even though 
I hive fallen a victim to a conspiracy But I 
am going to dance with joy as my mission is 
nowover" Then he pulled out his watch and said* 
*'Oh, It IS nearing 11 now and you have to take me to 
Jumna Ghat So I better lie down again ” Suddenly 
I woke up and wondered whether it was a dream or 
an occult reality. The next day I found dear old 
Bapu lying in his enternal sleep as if nothing was the 
matter with him. His face radiated the same simple 
charm, love and purity. , I could even detect a streak 
of compassion and forgiveness in that face. Alas, 
we would now be missing that face aglow with human 
warmth and kindliness. 

Indeed, a great light is extinguished, a mighty hero 
has fallen and. a great spirit is hushed in silence. 

(Air Broadcast) 
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